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From the Examiner. 
The Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. 
Henry Addington, first Viscount. Sidmouth. By 
the Hon. Grorce Pettew, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich. 3 vols. Murray. 


Tuere isa sad much-ado about very little in these 
three bulky volumes. It is a pity, when amiable 
and praiseworthy feelings dictate such laborious 
tributes, that they cannot be restricted to private 
circulation. 
intellect and statesmanship, even to the extent de- 
sired by his biographer, one of these volumes might 
have amply sufficed to contain them. The waste 
of paper and ink is deplorable; but the waste of 
time in toiling through such profitless wildernesses 
of commonplace, amounts to something more seri- 
ous. Setting aside the example of respectable con- 
duct, and of a manly and proper observance of the 
civilities and duties of private life, (attributes not too 
common to the public men of his time to be unwor- 
thy of notice in the case of Addington,) there is 
really nothing in this biography to engage atten- 
tion, or leave matter of reflection behind it. The 
best that should be wished for such statesmen is to 
be as speedily as possible forgotten. Some good 
may be lost in the friendly darkness which so 
descends on minute things, but much evil is wisely 
forgotten at the same time. For the purposes or 
lessons of history, we must grapple with grander 
figures both of good and evil. 

It is not the biographer’s fault that even those 
reliefs of private incident, struggle, and adventure 
which are common to almost all biographies, fail us 
here. Lord Sidmouth’s career, cast as it was in a 
stormy and violent time, ran in very ordinary fixed 
grooves from first to last. His father’s connections 
had carved them out, and his own compliances 
secured them. He was not a servile, but he was a 
very docile man. ‘To even the act which separated 
him from Mr. Pitt, and seemed at first to promise 
him an independent place in history, we should find 
it difficult to assign any loftier motive. His biogra- 
pher publishes for the first time the letter addressed 
to him by George the Third while he held the office 
of speaker, and which led to the formation of his 
brief and ill-fated ministry : 

*** Queen’s House, Jan. 29th, 1801. 

***The speaker of the House of Commons, I 
trust, is so sensible of the high regard I have for the 
uprightness of his private character, as well as of 
his ability and temper in the fulfilling his public 
trust, that he will not be surprised at my desire of 
communicating to him the very strong apprehensions 
I conceive, that the most mischievous measure is in 
contemplation, to be brought forward in the first 
session of the Parliament of the united kingdom, 
and this by one styling himself a friend to adminis- 
tration—I mean Lord Castlereagh: this is no less 
than the placing the Roman Catholics of the king- 
dom in an equal state of right to sit in both houses 
of Parliament, and hold offices of trust and emolu- 
ment, with those of the established church. It is 
suggested by those best informed that Mr. Pitt 
favors this opinion. That Lord Glenville and Mr. 
Dundas do, I have the fullest proof; they having 
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intimated as much to me, who have certainly not dis- 
guised to them my abhorrence of the idea, and m 
feeling it as a duty, should it ever be brought forward, 
publicly to express my disapprobation of it, and that 
no consideration could ever make me give my con- 
sent to what I look upon as the destruction of the 
established church ; which, by the wisdom of Par- 
liament, I, as well as my predecessors, have been 
obliged to take an oath at our coronations to sup- 
rt. 

“** This idea of giving equal rights to all Chris- 
tian churches is contrary to the law of every form 
of government in Europe ; for it is well known that 
no quiet could subsist in any country where there 1s 
not a church establishment. 

***T should be taking up the speaker’s time very 
uselessly if I said more, as | know we think alike 
on this great subject. I wish he would, from him- 
self, open Mr. Pitt’s eyes on the danger arising from 
the agitating this improper question, which may 
prevent his ever speaking to me on a subject on 
which I can scarcely keep my temper, and also his 
giving great apprehension to every true member of 
our church, and, indeed, I should think [to] all 
those who with temper consider that such a change 
must inevitably unhinge our excellent and happy 
constitution, and be most exactly following the 
steps of the French Revolution. 

***T have adopted this method of conveying my 
sentiments to the speaker, as I thought he would 
not choose to be summoned by me when he could 
not have assigned the reason of it; but should this 
ill-judged measure still come forward, I shall then, 
rom the notoriety of the case, think myself justified 
in setting all etiquettes aside, and desiring the 
speaker to come here: Grorce R.’” 


It was not in his nature to resist such an appeal. 
And the same disposition is to be observed in him 
always. The personage who stands highest in his 
respect at the time, whether Mr. Pitt or George the 
Third, moulds him to his desire. He had but to 
meet Adam Smith at Mr. Pitt’s table, to conceive 
even violent free-trade aspirations ; and, dreaming 
of no future corn bill, to write verses against the 
** bloated fiend Monopoly.’’ He never had an orig- 
inal or independent view of public affairs. His 
biographer is extremely elaborate on the subject of 
his quarrel and recenciliation with Mr. Pitt, bat 
leaves the matter as little worth inquiry as he found 
it. Doctor Pellew is also anxious to exhibit his 
claims as a vigorous supporter of public order during 
his later administration of the home office; bat 
really the retrospect of that disastrous time (inelud- 
ing his biographer’s gentle disquisition on the 
employment of spies) contains so much that strikes 
us to be the more revolting because we are now to 
connect with the memory of a man whom we know 
to have been kindly and amiable, that we decline to 
enter upon it. Only we will say, that we see noth- 
ing to imply other than the most commonplace 
administrative talents, in his dealing with the exist- 
ing disturbances ; and much that may not be for- 
given to even a statesman of such ordinary intellect, 
in his conduct throughout the affair of Queen Car- 
oline. Doctor Pellew would have done more jus- 
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tice to the creditable religious sentiments which 
abound in his work, to have protested against the 
latter, than to have thrown away so much zeal in 
striving to prove the wisdom of the former. No 
matter what the disturbance or its causes, the idea 
of its repression, by whatever means, is all that 
would seem to have troubled Lord Sidmouth. He 
had no eye for the past or for the future in such 
cases. ‘To discern or remove an evil from afar, to 
prevent rather than to punish, entered not into his 
calculations. And this is what his biographer calls 
the mild decision of his character. 

Dr. Pellew tells a little anecdote of Governor 
Wall’s execution, in which the expression is oddly 
introduced. 

és Speaking of this event, many years afterwards, 
Lord Sidmouth observed :—*‘ In the case of Governor 
Wall, Lord Eldon said, ‘* he would not say he ought 
to be hanged, and he would not say he ought not.’ 
‘He was hanged,’ added Lord Sidmouth, in that 
calm tone which marked the mild decision of his 
character.”’ 

How the simple statement of a fact implies mild 

decision (unless by contrast with an Eldon habit of 
doubting everything) it would be difficult to see ; 
but of a similar order are Lord Sidmouth’s general 
claims to vigor and decision. He meant well, 
when the wretched Luddites were strung up by 
dozens. He was decisive and vigorous, when the 
Bamfords, Broughams, and Henry Hunts, the Bur- 
detts, Lambtons, and Thistlewoods, were sought to 
be included in the same proscription. But we must 
pray to be delivered from such vigor and such good 
intentions. As (we think) Cobbett said of him, he 
may have been a very honest man, but honesty 
alone is not a recommendation for a footman, and 
shall it be for a first minister? We may admit him 
to have been, personally, all that his affectionate 
historian desires to exhibit ; we may call him ‘‘ M 
dear lord,”’ in the manner of his friend Lord Hol- 
land ; but like that excellent and honest friend, we 
must take leave to add that his ministry was an 
‘* atrocious, abominable, arm-searching, and perse- 
cuting” ministry. The matter is not mended by 
the reflection of how little wisdom was reall 
wanted to moderate the evils so madly dealt with. 
The country was never in such small danger from 
revolutionary doctrines as during the years of Sid- 
mouth and Castlereagh. Never had authority so 
much upon its side, never the statesmen who rested 
on it Such means of widening and yey their 
power. But the world is ago by a higher 
wisdom than theirs, which compelled them to 
tninister to a more rapid progress. We take these 
men after all to have been themselves the most 
radical of the reformers of modern days. 

Real republicanism is in maxims such as Doctor 
Pellew quotes from a letter of Lord Redesdale’s, as 
the ‘‘ most comprehensive view” of the gloomy 
year ’16. 

‘“*If landed property has not predominant influ- 
ence, the British constitution, which is founded on 
the predominance of landed property, cannot stand. 
We are rapidly becoming—if we are not already— 
nation of shopkeepers ; and shopkeepers too much 
resemble the man in the fable, whose goose pro- 
duced golden eggs. The land is the goose which 
produces the golden eggs of trade and manufactures ; 
and the traders and manufacturers of this country 
would not hesitate to join in its destruction, if they 
fancied they could individually gain by it, at the 
moment, more golden eggs, without reflection on 
the consequences even to themselves.’’ 





It will suffice to show the biographer’s method + 


of handling the events of these years, if we give 
two brief in connexion with the Peterloo 
affair. Doctor Pellew is too amiable a man to talk 
of that business in the spirit which would best befit 
its advocate, and he therefore takes it up much as a 
school-boy at Doctor Blimber’s might, if it were 
given him as a theme. Thus antithetically pair 
off, for example, his lordship and the magistrates, 
(the italiessare the author’s,) in the preliminary 
preparations : 

‘He relied with encouraging confidence on their 
best exertions ; they fully depended on his lordship’s 
support in every honest attempt to discharge their 
duty ; and both ex from the public a friendly 
construction of their conduct, and a just and reason- 
able appreciation of the difficulties of their position.’” 

A “singular fact’’ is then adverted to after this 
singular fashion : 

**It is a singular fact that whilst the disaffected 
were upbraiding Lord Sidmouth and the executive 
authorities over whom he presided for their severity, 
many of the letters complain of their lenity and 
supineness. The truth is, that government was 
not armed with sufficient powers to restrain the 
spirit of disaffection then prevailing in the land ; 
nor did it possess, during the recess of Parliament, 
adequate means of encouraging the good, and re- 
straining the evil doers, by the promulgation of its 
wishes, opinions, and intentions. It was blamed, 
therefore, for not exercising an authority which it 
did not possess, and for permitting evils which it 
had no pewer to prevent. On reflecting upon this 
posture of affairs, Lord Sidmouth satisfied himself 
that to ensure a permanent and effectual remedy 
three things should be done: Parliament should be 
assembled as soon as possible ; the law should be 
armed with new powers; and the military force 
should be hl 3 

The ** singular fact’’ is worthy of the “ perma- 
nent and effectual remedy,”’ both so naively deseribed 
in these grave sentences. 

We must also protest that we do not see the 
beauty or utility, in mentioning such matters as the 
death of the first Lady Sidmouth, of launching forth 
into such Rosa Matilda strains as these : 

* Lady Sidmouth all those amiable 
qualifications, the loss of which was most calculated 
to aggravate the weight of such a calamity to those 
who were destined to endure it. Although the 
world admired and lamented her, still it understood 
her not ; for her meek and retiring graces were best 
adapted to domestic life, and it was in the endear- 
ing relations of wife, mother, and friend, that her 
piety and purity, her simplicity and gentleness, her 
tender and affectionate disposition, and the delicac 
and refinement of her character, corresponding with 
her unusual personal attractions, revealed them- 
selves to the loving and beloved objects of her 
attachment, and impressed her memory on their 
hearts in characters which have never been obliter- 
ated. As might have been expected from a man 
of his well-regulated and wisely-balanced disposi- 
tion, Lord Sidmouth submitted to this dispensation 
with a calm and chastened sorrow.”’ 

And we can as little see the value of that kind 
of prostrate homage to royalty which the grave and 
reverend biographer seems at al] times anxious to 
pay. For instance: - 

‘* The king’s next letter contains a curious proof 
that royalty enjoys no special exemption from those 
trivial disasters by which life is often inconven- 
ienced :— 
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*** Weymouth, July 8th, 1801. 

“**The king received Mr. Addington’s box this 
morning; but the key having broken in opening 
that of the war office yesterday, he has sent for a 
new one to Davis at Windsor, which cannot, at 
soonest, arrive before to-morrow, when his majesty 
will answer its contents. 

*** He is certain Mr. Addington will be pleased | 
at hearing all the family here are now well. The | 
king finds his sleep now perfect, but that it is | 
necessary to avoid any hurry : even the event of the 
breaking the key gave more uneasiness than it 
ought. Georce R.’” 


Why, who ever dreamt of royalty enjoying 
exemption from the trivial disasters of life? or 
thought of tasking a biographer to give “‘ curious 
proof” of itt These marvels are mere effusions 
of servility, however unconsciously poured forth. 

“Extract from a letter from Mr. Addington to 
his brother, dated December 29th—‘I am just 
returned from Kew, where I passed an hour and a 
half with his majesty, and partook of his dinner, 
which consisted of mutton chops and pudding. He 
was in excellent spirits, and quite well.’ This 
extract is inserted not to gratify idle curiosity, but 
to show the patriarchal simplicity of the royal diet.’’ 

That is the first time we ever heard, from a grave 
divine, that the patriarchs took mutton chops and 
pudding. 

As we have quoted one letter of George the 
Third’s, let us subjoin another. It was written on 
the occasion of Mr. Addington’s retreat from his 
own rickety administration. The touch about the 
** beots”’ is highly characteristic. 

“** Mr. Addington to his majesty King George III. 
“** Downing street, May 22nd, 1804. 

“**In obedience to your majesty’s commands, 
Mr. Addington humbly acquaints your majesty, 
that it is his intention to remove with his family, 
to-morrow evening, to Richmond Park, where your 
majesty has been graciously pleased to express a wish 
that he should continue to reside. Mr. Kadington’s 
unwillingness to intrude upon your majesty will 
hardly allow him to express a hope that he may be 
permitted to wait upon your majesty in the course 
of to-morrow, for the purpose of offering to your 
majesty, in person, the homage of his duty, grati- 
tude, and affection, before he exchanges a life of 
occupation and anxiety for one of comparative quiet 
and retirement.’ 


**To the above letter the king was pleased to 
return the following most gracious reply :— 


“** May 23rd, 1804, Queen’s Palace, 

5 m. past seven, A. M. 
‘The king is ever glad to mark the high esteem 
and friendship he has for so excellent a man as Mr. 
Addington, and will be truly gratified in seeing him 
this morning, at ten o’clock, in his usual morning 
dress—the king trusts, in boots; as he shall be 
glad to think Mr. Addington does not abstain from 
an exercise that is so conducive to his health, and 
will keep him in readiness, with his Woodley yeo- 
men, to join his majesty, should Bonaparte or any 

of his savage followers dare to cross the Channel. 
“*Grorce R.’”’ 


Let us be permitted to add that the evident satis- 
faction with which Doctor Pellew dwells on such 
details, ill contrasts with his grudging tone on 
occasions where a different kind of greatness is in 
question. We see little wisdom, and not much 





charity, in sentences like these : 


‘Lord Sidmouth justly considered Mr. Fox’s 
death a public misfortune. It occurred at the 
moment when his extraordinary abilities were most 
required, and when he was employing them in the 
manner most beneficial to his country. The arena 
of political strife was a miserable preparative for a 
death-bed ; yet he was hurried from one scene to 
the other with so little preparation or warning, that 
Lord Sidmouth, at his last visit, on the 28th of July, 
found him reading Virgil. It is gratifying to learn, 
from his lordship’s letter of the 14th of September, 
that the Book of Prayer, and, we may venture to 
infer, the Book of Life also, were afterwards sub- 
stituted for the heathen classic ; and that the dying 
statesman perceived the surpassing importance of a 
Christian preparation in time, let us humbly trust, 
to experience its benefits. Mr. Fox received, dur- 
ing his illness, all the sympathy which the utmost 
devotion of friendship could impart; and Lord Sid- 
mouth particularly remarked that ‘ Lord Holland's 
attentions to his uncle were delightful.’ ’’ 

In a letter of Lord Sidmouth’s, the great states- 
man’s death had been thus described : 

** Poor Fox closed his career yesterday evening, 
and, I trust, is at peace. He suffered little, but 
was occasionally dejected ; in general, however, he 
preserved his complacency, and smiled when any 
friend approached him, even when he could not 
converse ; as late as Thursday, when he rallied 
considerably, he talked with Lord Holland and 
others very cheerfuily ; and, observing a servant in 
the room, he spoke in French. Prayers were read 
to him every day; and he frequently clasped his 
hands together, and showed strong signs of devo- 
tion. This is a soothing and gratifying cireum- 
stance. His last words were— I pity you!’ look- 
ing at his wife: just before, he had said, ‘I die 
happy.’ Of his talents there can be but one opin- 
ion. His natural disposition deserved, I really 
believe, all that could be said in its favor. 1 never 
knew a man of more apparent sincerity ; more free 
from rancor, or even severity; and hardly any one 
so entirely devoid of affectation. His principles 
unhappily were not sufficiently fixed, and he was 
too easily led.’ 

Other letters given in the course of the work 
supply us, not seldom, with curious and interesting 
anecdotes. 


GREY’S DEBUT IN 1787. 


‘* A new speaker presented himself to the house, 
and went through his first performance with an 
eclat which has not been equalled within my recol- 
lection. His name is Grey. He is not more than 
twenty-two years of age, and he took his seat, 
which is for Northumberland, only in the present 
session. I do not go too far in declaring that in the 
advantages of figure, voice, elocution, and manner, 
he is not surpassed by any one member of the 
house ; and I grieve to say that he was last night 
in the ranks of opposition, from whence there is no 
prospect of his being detached.” 


BURKE'S DAGGER SCENE. 


‘‘When Burke, afier only a few preliminary 
remarks, the house being totally unprepared, fum- 
bled in his bosom, and suddenly drew out the dagger 
and threw it on the floor, his extravagant gesture 
excited a general disposition to titter, by which 
most men would have been disconcerted ; but he, 
observing he had failed of making the intended im- 
pression, immediately collected himself for an effort, 
and by a few brilliant sentences at once recalled 
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the seriousness of the house. ‘ Let us,’ said he, 
‘keep French principles from our heads, and 
French daggers from our hearts ; let us preserve 
all our blandishments in life, and all our consola- 
tions in death ; all the blessings of time, and all the 
hopes of eternity.’ ”’ 


THE DAY OF NO JUDGMENT. 


‘In Sept. 1791, after Burke’s breach with Fox, 
Pitt invited him for the first time to dine with him: 
Lord Grenville, Burke, Addington, and Pitt, con- 
stituted the party. After dinner Burke was ear- 
nestly representing the danger which threatened 
this country, from the contagion of French princi- 
ples, when Pitt said, ‘ Never fear, Mr. Burke: 
depend on it we shall go on as we are, until the day 
of judgment.’ ‘ Very likely, sir,’ replied Mr. 
Burke, ‘it is the day of no judgment that I am 
afraid of.’ ” 


GOOD OLD TIMES. 


** Addington described the circumstances to his 
brother Hiley, on the 8th August, in the followin, 
words :—‘ I have scarcely time to add that Lord 
Apsley and I were plundered of our watches and 
money by two highwaymen, on Sunday night, 
between Bromley and Lewisham. They took 
William’s horse from him, a hack, and no one 
knows what has become of it.’ He used afterwards 
to relate, that when, after delivering up his watch, 
he turned towards his companion, who had provided 
himself with a cheap watch, in anticipation of such 
a migchance, he found him convulsed with sup- 
pressed laughter, occasioned, it appeared, by the’ 
evident reluctance with which the surrender had 
been made.”’ 


SIDMOUTH’S OLD TUTOR CONGRATULATES HIM ON 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


**] was in some little pain at first how you could 
restrain the natural modesty of your disposition on 
so sudden an elevation to one of the most awful 
posts I know, but Sir John Doyley and other gentle- 
men gave such an account of your setting out, that 
all apprehensions for you are now over; and I have 
only to regret, as a picturesque man, that such an 
enlightened countenance as God Almighty has 
given you, should be shrouded in a bush of horse 
hair.” 


LORD SIDMOUTH’S LAST INTERVIEW WITH NELSON. 


‘** Amongst other things, Lord Nelson explained 
to him with his finger, on the little study table, the 
manner in which, should he be so fortunate as to 
meet the combined fleet, he purposed to attack 
them. ‘ Rodney,’ he said, ‘ broke the line in one 
point; I will break it in two. There,’ he said to 
Miss Halsted, whose pen has recorded the anecdote, 
‘there is the table on which he drew the plan of 
the battle of Trafalgar but five weeks before his 
death. It is strange that I should have used this 
valued relic for above thirty years, without having 
once thought of recording upon it a fact so interest- 
ing. Now,’ pointing to a brass plate inserted in 
the centre of the table,‘I have perpetuated it by 
this brief record :— 

***On the 10th day of September, 1805, Vice 
Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson described to Lord 
Sidmouth, upon this table, the manner in which he 
intended to engage the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, which he expected shortly to meet. 

‘** He stated, that he should attack them in two 





lines, led by himself and Admiral Collingwood ; 


and felt confident that he should capture either their 
van and centre or their centre and rear. This he 
successfullyeffected, on the 21st of October follow- 
ing, in the glorious battle of Trafalgar.’ 

** Lord Neloon then asked Lord Sidmouth to hold 
his proxy in Parliament; but the latter declined, 
observing that he might sometimes be compelled to 
oppose the government, which Lord Nelson, as an 
officer acting under them, had better not do. In 
reply, his lordship mentioned the names of some 

rs who had applied for it; and added, that if 
rd Sidmouth would not take it, he should not 
give it to any one else ; and he did not.’ 

** At the close of the conversation, he said to the 
aye Viscount Sidmouth, then a youth, ‘ Now, 

y, man the boat!’ alluding to his chaise which 
was in waiting. Just as he was entering in, Lord 
Ellenborough drove up. ‘ You must return for a 
few minutes,’ said Lord Sidmouth, ‘ and speak to 
Lord Ellenborough.’ The minutes proved an hour, 
at the end of which Lord Nelson proceeded to town. 
Alighting in Bond street, he there met Mr. Sulli- 
van: ‘] have a couple of hours,’ said he, 
‘ with Lord Sidmouth ; but I shall never see him 
again ; I have looked upon him for the last time.’ ”’ 


HIS FIRST INTERVIEW WITH HIS FATHER-IN-LAW, 
LORD STOWELL. 


**The acquaintance commenced in the Oxford 
stage-coach, in 1777, when one was an under- 
graduate at Brazennose, the other fellow and tutor 
of the university. They stopped to dine at Maiden- 
head Bridge, on pork he , and drank a bottle of 
port; after which they chatted very familiarly for 
the rest of the way, Adangton commenting with 
great freedom on the demerits of college fellows, 
whilst his companion insiduously encouraged him. 
When at length the coach stopped at ebveinicy 
College, Scott, standing on the step as he alighted, 
said, ‘ Well, young gentleman, I have had a very 
pleasant journey ; but the next time you feel in- 
clined to abuse college fellows, consider that you 
may possibly have a poor college fellow in the 
evach with you. Good evening.’ The next day 
the college fellow called upon the under graduate.” 

A letter from Paris ee the Addington peace 
presents a picture worth reading, both of the Paris- 
ian people and the English letter-writer : 

** There does not seem to be a reciprocal social 

confidence amongst the people: and the caution 
which they manifest in their ordinary intercourses 
indicates very strongly the doubts and apprehen- 
sions that exist in their minds; independently of 
which, it is obvious, that if there subsisted a mutual 
good understanding and harmony amongst the dif- 
ferent classes, they would not constantly fly to the 
numerous theatres, but would mix together and 
seek society with each other, like the inhabitants 
of those nations which enjoy the blessings of inter- 
nal peace. 
‘It is painful to observe the total alteration of 
manners of the people of Paris. ‘The indelicacy 
and vulgarity of dress and conduct of the women, 
and the coarse and unnatural deportment of the 
men, generally speaking, are thoroughly disgusting, 
and induce reflections that are by no means comfort- 
able : at the same time, it is to be hoped, as the 
word citizen is now scarcely ever mentioned, that 
gradually the better orders of the people will resume 
a tone and language which is more congenial than 
that now in ordinary use amongst them.”’ 

‘* Foreigners are generally presented to the First 
Consul on parade days. Lord Cornwallis went to 
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the opera on the 17th; and when the ballet was 
over, he was repeatedly —— with loud 
acclamations from all parts of the house; and on 
Wednesday last he went to another theatre, where 
I was astonished to see ‘ Les deux Pages’ acted, 
which has seldom, if ever, been performed, since 
the Revolution. It represents the character of the 
Great Frederic, King of Prussia, and some of the 
scenes portray very forcibly the excellence of mon- 
archy. The whole was received with considerable 
applause. 

‘* Bonaparte does not appear in public, except at 
the theatres, which he attends regularly ; but he is 
invariably accompanied by an escort of cavalry.”’ 

We ma place beside it, as a companion picture, 
what Lord Ellenborough writes from the same city 
after the Restoration : 

‘*] was induced to visit Versailles yesterday, 
because the fountains were to play then in honor 
of the feast of St. Louis, the badness of the weather 
having occasioned that exhibition to be deferred from 
its proper day, the foregoing Sunday. I was sorr 
to observe that this exhibition, as well as the illu- 
minations at Paris, which took place on the evening 
of the same day, were regarded by the spectators 
with a listless indifference, or at least with the ordi- 
nary feelings of satisfaction which a jet-d’eau or an 
illumination excites in the mind of every French- 
man, unconnected with the emotions which the day 
and the oceasion were so well calculated to excite. 
I could see nothing in their countenances beyond 
the gratified curiosity of a Frenchman; but none 
of the zeal and enthusiasm which loyalty and a love 
for a line of princes descended from St. Louis, and 
which was so lately restored to them, might be 
supposed to have produced.” 

We close with a few anecdotes, well told, which 
will doubtless amuse the reader. The brave man 
who loses his courage so pleasantly in our first 
extract, was Sir Alan, afterwards Lord Gardner. 


A HERO THANKED BY THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


‘On the appointed day, before the commence- 
ment of business, he entered the speaker's private 
room in great agitation, and expressed his appre- 
hensions that he should fail in properly acknowl- 
edging the honor which he was about to receive. 
‘T have often been at the cannon’s mouth,’ he said, 
‘but hang me if I ever felt as I donow! I have not 
slept these three nights. Look at my tongue.’ 
The speaker rang for a botule of Madeira, and Sir 
Alan took a glass. After a short pause he took a 
second, and then said he felt somewhat better ; but 
when the moment of trial arrived, and one of the 
bravest of a gallant profession, whom no personal 
danger could appal, rose to reply to the speaker, 
he could scarcely articulate. He was encouraged 
by enthusiastic cheers from all parts of the house ; 
but after stammering out with far more than the 
usual amount of truth, that ‘he was overpowered 
by the honor that had been conferred upon him,’ 
and vainly attempting to add a few more words, he 
relinquished the idea as hopeless, and abruptly 
resumed his seat amidst a renewed burst of 
cheers.’’ 


MR. PITT’S LOVE OF PORT. 


**On this being remarked to Lord Sidmouth, he 
observed that ‘ Mr. Pitt liked a glass of port wine 
very well, and a bottle still better; but that he had 
never known him take too much if he had anything 
to do, except upon one occasion, when he was unex- 
pectedly called up to answer a personal attack made 


upon him by the father of the late Lord Durham. 
He had left the house with Mr. Dundas in the hour 
between two election ballots, for the purpose of 
dining ; and when, on his return, he replied to Mr. 
Lambton, it was evident to his friends that he had 
taken too much wine. The next morning Mr. Ley, 
the Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons, told 
the speaker, that he had felt quite ill ever since Mr. 
Pitt’s exhibition on the preceding evening: ‘It 
gave me,’ he added, ‘a violent head-ache.’ On 
this being repeated to Mr. Pitt, he said he thought 
it was an excellent arrangement, that Ae should 
have the wine, and the clerk the head-ache.”’ 


CHARLES FOX. 


“Mr. Addington on one of his few holidays, 
during the heat of the French Revolution, was 
riding past the grounds of St. Ann’s Hill, when he 
was espied over the pales by its owner, who called 
out to him to stop. Mr. Fox then invited him into 
his garden, showed him its beauties; and as he 


y | particularly admired some weeping ash trees, very 


kindly offered to send him cuttings at the proper 
season. Some months afterwards, Mr. Fox, who 
had just been attending a stormy meeting in Palace- 
yard, went up to the speaker in the house and said, 
‘I have not forgotten your cuttings, but have 
brought them up to town with me, and you must 
treat them sc and so.’ In five minutes more, he 
was warmly engaged in debate with Pitt and 
Burke. Mr. Fox delighted in his seat at St. Ann’s 
Hill. At an important epoch of the French Rev- 
olution, on some one asking, where is Fox? Gen- 
eral Fitzpatrick answered, ‘I dare say he is at 
home, sitting on a haycock, reading novels, and 
watching the jays stealing his cherries.” On one 
occasion, during the progress of Mr. Hastings’ trial, 
Mr. Fox, struck by the solemnity of Lord Thur- 
low’s appearance, said to the speaker, ‘I wonder 
whether any one ever was so wise as Thurlow 
looks.’ ”’ 


THE FLABBY PART OF ERSKINE’S CHARACTER. 

** At a dinner given by Mr. Dundas at Wimble- 
don, at which Addington, Sheridan, and Erskine 
were present, the latter was rallied on his not taking 
so prominent a position in the debates in Parliament 
as his high talents and reputation entitled him to 
assume, when Sheridan said, ‘1 ‘ll tell you how it 
happens, Erskine ; you are afraid of Pitt, and that 
is the flabby part of your character.’ ”’ 


FERGUSON OF PITFOUR. 


‘* Lord Sidmouth used occasionally to amuse his 
friends with stories of a well-known humorist, Mr. 
Ferguson of Pitfour, who held a seat in the house 
when his lordship was speaker. That gentleman 
used to insist that the government ought always to 
select a tall man to fill the office of lord advocate. 
‘ We Scotch members,’ he said, ‘ always vote with 
the lord advocate, and we require therefore to see 
him in a division. Now, I can see Mr. Pitt, and 
I can see Mr. Addington; but I cannot see the 
lord advocate.’ One day Pitfour, with several 
others, was taking his dinner in the coffee-room of 
the house, when some one ran in to tell them that 
Mr. Pitt was on his legs. Everybody prepared to 
leave the table except Ferguson, who remained 
quietly seated. ‘ What!’ said they, ‘ won’t you 
go to hear Mr. Pitt?’ ‘No,’ he replied; ‘ why 
should 1? Do you think Mr. Pitt would go to hear 
me?’ ‘ But indeed I would,’ said Mr. Pitt when 
the circumstance was related to him.”’ 
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EARL GREY AND REFORM. 


‘Daring one of the debates upon the reform 
uestion, he held a friendly colloquy with Earl 
rey, who, he always thought, had been carried 
far beyond the views and intentions, he originally 
entertained on the introduction of this measure. 
*I hope,’ Lord Sidmouth said, ‘God will forgive 
ou on account of this bill: I don’t think I can.’ 

0 this Lord Grey replied, ‘Mark my words: 
within two years you will find that we have become 
unpopular, for having brought forward the most 
ne measure that ever was proposed in Par- 
iament.’ ”’ 


LORD SIDMOUTH AT THE CLOSE OF LIFE. 


***] used,’ he said, when speaking of the wars 
in which England had been capiged ovine his time 
—*‘ I used to think all the sufferings of war lost in 
its glory ; now I consider all its glory lost in its 
sufferings. So one’s feelings change.’ ”’ 

Ah! but poor Mr. Addington had seen many 
other changes since his first entry into the House 
of Commogs in 1784. 

The best that can be said of this book is suggested 
by the extracts we have given, and with these we 
leave it. Perhaps Doctor Pellew will see the advan- 

e, some day, of compressing his labors into one 
volume. There are details in them which might 
then assume interest and value. 





GEORGE IV. AND HIS FAMILIARS. 


“His great musical taste and talent not unfre- 
quently procuring him the honor of accompanying 
his aed master on the pianoforte ; on one occasion, 
at the termination of the piece, the prince inquired, 
* Well, Cannon, how did I sing that!’ 

** The latter continued to run over the keys, but 
without making any reply. 

***] asked you, Mr. Cannon, how I sang that 
last song, and I wish for an honest answer,’ re- 
peated the prince. Thus pointedly appealed to, 
Cannon, of course, could no longer remain silent. 

***] think, sir,’ said he, in his quiet and peculiar 
tone, ‘I have heard your royal highness succeed 
better.’ 

***Sale and Attwood,’ observed the latter 
sharply, ‘tell me I sing that as well as any man in 
England.’ 

*** They, sir, may be better judges than I pretend 
to be,’ replied Cannon. 

‘* George IV. was too well bred, as well as too 
wise a man, to manifest open displeasure at the can- 
dor of his guest, but in the course of the evening, 
being solicited by the latter for a pinch of snuff, a 
favor which had been unhesitatingly accorded a 
hundred times before, he closed the box, placed it 
in Mr. Cannon’s hand, and turned abruptly away. 
A gentleman in waiting quickly made his appear- 
ance, for the purpose of demanding back the article 
in question, and of intimating at the same time that 
it would be more satisfactory if its possessor forth- 
with withdrew from the apartment. 

**Cannon, at first, refused to restore what ho 
chose to consider no other than a present. 

“*The creetur gave it me with his own hand,’ 
he urged ; ‘if he wants it back let him come and 
say so himself.’ 

“Tt was ee ac rn however, that the prince 
regarded its detention in a serious light, and was 
deeply offended at the want of respect which had 
led to it; the box was: immediately returned with- 
out further hesitation, and Mr. Cannon retired 





HIS FAMILIARS. 


ot ompenanna erie apamecicad ae 
use.” 
Sometime. after this Cannon was instrumental in 
tting up an address from the Isle of Wight to the 
ing on the occasion of Queen Caroline’s trial. The 
monarch was kind to his old favorite, and proffered 
him assistance. Cannon resolutely declined, and 
gives a good lesson on 


THE PRUDENCE OF SAYING ‘‘NO’’ WITHOUT A 
REASON. 


‘* Delighted at this seasonable exhibition of public 
approval, and not untouched, it may be, by the con- 
duct of his former favorite, the king was all courtesy 
and condescension. 

*** You are not looking well,’ he observed, at 
length. 

“**T am not so well, sire, as I have been,’ replied 
Cannon, with a smile. 

“** Well, well! I must send H to prescribe 
for you,’ said the king; nor did this prove to be an 
idle compliment. In due time the physician of the 
household called, having it in command to tender to 
the invalid his professional assistance, and at the 
same time to intimate that he might expect to be ad- 
mitted again to the royal parties. This honor Mr. 
Cannon bluntly and resolutely declined; on being 
pressed to give some explanation of his refusal, he 
merely answered :— 

‘**] have been early taught, when I want to say 
no and can say no, to say no—but never give a 
reason ;’ a maxim which he had learned from his 
early protector, Lord Thurlow, and a neglect of 
which, the latter used to boast, had enabled him to 
carry an important point with his late Majesty 
George III. 

** Thus it was :—he had applied to that monarch 
on behalf of his brother for a certain post and, hav- 
ing somewhat unexpectedly met with a refusal, he 
bowed and was about to retire, when the monarch, 
wishing to soften his decision as far as possible, 
added, ‘ Anything else I shall be happy to bestow 
upon your relative, but this unfortunately is an 
— never held but by a man of high rank and 

ily.? 

*** Then, sire,’ returned Lord Thurlow, ‘I must 

rsist in m\ request—I ask it for the brother of the 

High Chancellor of England.’ 

“The chancellor was firm, and the king was 
compelled to yield. 

** * He gave me his reasons,’ said the former, ‘ and 
I beat him.’ 

“With r to Mr. Cannon, although he 
thought fit to decline giving any explanations at the 
time, he was not so reserved on all occasions. 

‘© ¢ The creetur,’ he said, ‘ has turned me out of 
his house once—he shall not have the opportunity 
of doing so again.’ 

‘* Whatever version of this interview reached the 
royal ear, one circumstance deserves to be recorded, 
as tending, in its degree, to invalidate those charges 
of selfishness and want of feeling which have been 
so lavishly directed against the illustrious personage 
alluded to. 

“*Many years afterwards, when Cannon, who, 
though of inexpensive tastes, was utterly regardless 
of money, and almost ignorant of its value, and who 
generally carried all he received loose in his waist- 
coat-pocket, giving it away to any one who seemed 
to need it, was himself severely suffering from the 
effects of ill health and his improvident liberality, 
the king, who accidentally heard of his melancho 
condition, instantly made inquiries, with a view of 




















THE JEWISH FAITH—THE THREE VOICES. 


presenting him with some piece of preferment that 
might have served as a permanent provision ; but, 
ascertaining that his habits had become such as to 
render any advancement in his profession inex- 

dient, he, entirely unsolicited, forwarded him an 
»undred pounds from his privy yell 

Cannon's talents, never applied to any serious 
purpose, could not save him from neglect. He died 
forgotten and almost alone, and the tablet raised to 
his memory was erected, we are told, by a compar- 
ative stranger—we presume Mr. Barham himself.— 
Ingoldsby Legends. 





The Jewish Faith ; its Spiritual Consolation, Moral 
Guidance, and Immortal Hope. With a — 
Notice of the Reasons for many of its Ords 
nances and Prohilitions. By Grace AcuiLar. 
Groombridge. 


Tue author of ‘‘ The Women of Israel’? cannot 
present herself to the public without attracting 
attention. Gifted with a delicacy of perception 
granted to few even of the accomplished of her own 
sex, great benevolence of sentiment, and no com- 
mon powers of thought, she has already given evi- 
dence that she is one of those whose mission it is to 
instruct mankind. 

The — work is not calculated, however, to 
be so favorably received as its predecessor — by 
Christian readers, at least. In the first place, it is 
inferior in literary merit—though its merit be far 
from mean. It bears, both internally and externally 
—both in matter and style—visible tokens of 
haste; and has few of those warm and delicate 
touches which are so admirable in “‘ The Women 
of Israel.” Secondly, we ci.nnot much approve 
the epistolary shape of the volume before us. 
‘* The familiar and affecting form of letters,’’ ob- 
serves the author, “is chosen, as more likely to 
touch the heart and to convince the understanding 
than the graver form of essays or chapters.’’ If 
this were the object, it has not been attained. In 
the third place, this volume is chiefly intended for 
young females of the Jewish communion :— 

** For those of my own faith the following pages 
are written, and to them they are addressed. Young 
Christian women have such advantages and privi- 
leges in following the religion of the land, in hav- 
ing teachers and guides without number, male and 
female—that it would be indeed a presumptuous 
hope to interest them in the subject under discus- 
sion; yet even to them it may not be entirely use- 
less. Christianity, in all save its actual doctrine of 
belief, is the offspring of Judaism ; and, as one of 
our most enlightened and purest-feeling divines very 
lately said, ‘The differences between Christianity 
and Judaism, however great and weighty in the 
speculative doctrines, disappear in the moral truths 
and principles alike upheld by both.’ And the more 
we know of each other's faith and practice, the 
more clear and striking becomes this fact. Works, 
then, tending to elucidate the religion of another, 
must ever be weleome to the candid and liberal 
mind; and, though to my young Christian sisters 
the following letters may proffer nothing in the way 
of religious instruction, they will at least prove that 
the Hebrew faith is not one of spiritless form, 
meaningless observances, and comfortless belief, 
which some suppose it—not from wilful illiberal- 
ity, but from actual ignorance.’’ 

One of the author's great objects—perhaps her 
chief one—in this work is to prove that Judaism is 
not so destitute of spirituality as is commonly sup- 


it 
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posed. With untiring zeal, no little acuteness, and 
eminent success, she ransacks the Old Testament, 
from Genesis to Malachi, to show that not only 
spirituality, but immortality, is the basis of the Law 
and the Prophets. Whether Judaism from the 
Babylonish captivity to the Christian era, and from 
that to the present day, be the same as the Judaism 
of the Prophets, is another question. But these 
are speculations into which the Atheneum cannot 
enter.—We must not, however, take leave of this 
writer without doing her an act of justice. In our 
notice of ‘‘ The Women of Israel,”” we reproached 
her with the occasional utterance of an intolerant 
spirit—and she has a right now to be heard in her 
defence :— 

‘* We have been charged as having exhibited in 
a former work an intolerant spirit—a charge to a 
heart filled with love for all its kind, be their creed 
what it may, more exquisitely painful than any 
other censure. It may be, that, in earnest defence 
of our own, we may not have been as careful or as 
charitable in words as God knows we are in heart 
—that the warmth of defence may have merged into 
attack ; but, if so, it was as unintentional at the time 
as deeply regretted when pointed out afterwards. 
We shrink from all controversy. We would give 
every man that liberty of conscience which we ask 
for ourselves. We would simply instil the beauty, 
the holiness, the comfort, and the eternal duration 
of the religion God gave to Moses into the inmost 
hearts of our own ; and, if, in the earnestness of 
this attempt, we appear to judge harshly of others, 
it is wholly and utterly opposed to the sentiments 
of either heart or mind.” 

With qualifications such as she possesses, we 
should like to meet this writer on ground less sec- 
tarian. There is a wide and important field in 
which, with no sacrifice of her own peculiar views, 
she may yet devote herself to more catholic labors. 
—Atheneum. 





THE THREE VOICES. 


Wuar saith the Past to thee? Weep! 
Truth is departed ; 
Beauty hath died like the dream of a sleep, 
Love is faint-hearted ; 
Trifles of sense, the profoundly unreal, 
Scare from our spirits God’s holy ideal— 
So, as a funeral bell, slow and deep, 
So tolls the Past to thee! Weep! 


How speaks the Present hour? Act! 
Walk, upward glancing ; 
So shall thy footsteps in glory be tracked, 
Slow, but advancing. 
Scorn not the smallness of daily endeavor: 
Let the great meaning ennoble it ever ; 
Droop not o’er efforts expended in vain ; 
Work, as believing that labor is gain. 


What doth the Future say? Hope! 
Turn thy face sun-ward! 
Look where light fringes the far-rising slope— 
Day cometh onward. 
Watch! Though:so long be the twilight delaying, 
Let the first sunbeam arise on thee praying ; 
Fear not, for greater is God by thy side, 
Than armies of Satan against thee alied! 





Wiru respect to the distribution and growth of the 
vine, it requires, according to Meyen, at least five 
months of a mean heat of 59 degrees Fahrenheit to 
produce good wine. If September and October, the 
season when the grape fully ripens, have not this 
degree of heat, the wine is sour; and a country where 
this is the case is therefore unsuitable to the culture 
of the vine. 
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From the Britannia. 


Homes and Haunts of the most Eminent British 
Poets. By Wu.1am Howirr. With Illustra- 
tions. 2vols. Bentley. 


Tuis is a book with a fine name and a very fine 
binding. The title leads us to expect something 
more original than the contents afford. 

We can imagine that a delightful work might 
be written on the subject Mr. Howitt has taken up ; 
but for its adequate performance it would require a 
thorough acquaintance with the writings of the 
poets, and a complete knowledge of their histories, 
and of the localities in which they passed their 
lives. It might be possible for an author who de- 
voted himself to the subject to occasionally trace in 
their verse the influence of the scenes and objects 
that surrounded them. So easily is the mind 
moved by external things, that a whole train of 
thought is frequently suggested by the most trifling 
circumstance. Could the links be supplied, we 
should often find the ideas we most admire in our 
poets had sprang from some local accident. Even 
a minute description of those buildings and places 
hallowed by memory of their presence would be 
valuable for its own sake. Their genius has helped 
to model our own mind; from them we may, in 
thought and intellect, claim to be in some measure 
descended, and we must regard their abodes with 
much the same reverence that we would look upon 
the homes of our ancestors. 

Mr. Howitt has indeed done something to mark 
localities and houses; but for the full knowledge 
and intelligent criticism that would surround these 
landmarks with clusters of associations, makin 
bare walls eloquent, and giving speech to all 
neighboring objects, we look in vain. ‘ The 
Homes and Haunts,” instead of being original 
essays, are, in fact, nothing more than a collection 
of brief and prosaic biographies, made up in genera] 
from well known sources, and tediously full of 
stale aneedotes. Mr. Howitt has been capricious 
in his choice of names ; he has excluded such poets 
as Marvell and Lovelace, to make room for Mrs. 
Tighe, Leigh Hunt, and Proctor. 

The greater part of the second volume is filled 
with memoirs, or, as Mr. Howitt would say, with 
the homes and haunts of living writers. Thus we 
have notices of Wordsworth, Montgomery, Moore, 
Rogefs, Landon, Tennyson, &c. The good taste 
of draggingethe ‘‘ homes and haunts’’ of these 
writers before the public is at least questionable. 
Details of the style in which Mr. Rogers lives in 
St. James’ street, with an inventory of his furni- 
ture, and of the extent of Mr. Montgomery’s dwel- 
ling at Sheffield, do not come well from an author 
of some little repute himself, who works them up 
into a book for sale. It appears as though he were 
anxious to fill his purse by the introduction he has 
gained to literary personages. ‘That Mr. Elliott 
and Mr. Proctor may feel gratified by being classed 
among the ‘* most eminent” British poets is likely 
enough ; but we can imagine that Mr. Wordsworth 
and Mr. Moore would have been better pleased had 
the author employed his industry in some other 
way than in bestowing notoriety on their resi- 
dences. 

Mr. Howitt is altogether of a different opinion. 
He cannot believe that a celebrated author can feel 
annoyed at an exhibition being made of his person, 
his house, and his mode of life. He treats the 
idea of it as sheer affectation and nonsense, and 
does not scruple to laugh at Wordsworth for his 





OF BRITISH POETS. 


folly in this respect, hinting, however, that he is 
wiser than, he seems, as he really loves the dis- 
turbance he pretends to deprecate. After spending, 
with Mrs. Howitt, as he tells us, some days at Ry- 
dal Mount with Mr. Wordsworth, he contrives to 
give his visit the character of a right, by insisting 
that the venerable poet cannot better pass the re- 
mainder of his days than in the turmoil and trouble 
of receiving visitors. ‘The passage is curious :— 

** Tt may be supposed that, during the summer, 
Wordsworth, being in the very centre of a region 
swarming with tourists and hunters of the pictur- 
esque, and in the very highway of their route, is 
regularly beset by them. Day after day brings up 
whole troops of them from every quarter of these 
kingdoms, and no few from America. The wor- 
thy old man professes a good deal of annoyance 
at thus being lionized, but it is an annoyance that 
obviously has its agreeable side. No one can 
doubt that it would be a far greater annoyance if, 
after a life devoted to poetry, people, all in quest 
of the ‘ sublime and beautiful,’ hurried past, scoured 
over all the hills and dales, and passed unnoticed 
the poet’s gates. As it is, he has an everlasting 
censor of the flattery of public curiosity tossing at 
his door. Note after note is sent in; the long 
levée continues from day to day ; the aged minstrel 
votes it a bore, and quietly enjoys it. If not, how 
easy would it be, just, during the laking season, to 
vanish from the spot to another equally pleasant, 
and yet more retired? Yet, why should he?  Itis 
not as if the visitor interrupted the progress of a 
life’s great labor. That labor is done ; competence 
and fame are acquired ; the laurel and the larder 
have equally flourished at Rydal Mount; and what 
is more agreeable than to receive the respect of his 
fellow-men, and diffuse the pleasure of having seen 
and conversed with one of the lights of the age ?”’ 

This, we must own, is an agreeable view of the 
subject for the visitors. What Mr. Wordsworth 
may think of it is another question. Putting that 
aside, must not every one revolt at the indelicacy 
with which, after his few days’ visit, Mr. Howitt 
speaks of the flourishing larder of Rydal Mount, 
and the hypocrisy of his kind-hearted host? How 
coolly is the simple argument. put, that if Words- 
worth is disturbed by the importunity of his visitors 
he might easily vanish during the laking seasons? 
Persons a little more considerate than Mr. Howitt 
may reflect that it would be no agreeable thing for 
a meditative poet of seventy-six to quit a cherished 
home, and all the enjoyments he has been years in 
collecting, his library, his garden, and his walks, on 
the approach of the pleasantest time of year, when 
all those natural beauties which determined his 
choice of residence are seen to the greatest advan- 
tage, because tourists choose to be importunate. 
Of the two evils we think he wisely chooses the 
least in remaining where he is. His house as an 
object of curiosity would take the place of his per- 
son ; like a brave man, he resolves to stand by his 
property, and defend it from plunder if he cannot 
save it from invasion. Our social Goths cannot 
tear his nose from his face, or his hair from his 
head ; but in his absence it is more than probable 
that they might take a fancy to the drops of his 
lustres, the handles of his vases, or any other 
trifles that lay in their way. 

The spirit in which some of these memoirs are 
written—we do not pretend to have read the whole 
of them—appears to us the reverse of commenda- 
ble. Surely ina notice of the ‘* home and haunts’ 
of the unfortunate Miss Landon there was no occa- 
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sion to discuss the revolting calumnies that embit- 
tered her life, and to give them (how dextrously 
ean the candor of some minds do this!) a color of 

robability, while affecting to disbelieve them. Mr. 
Howitt writes :— 

‘The painful part of Miss Landon’s history is 
that, almost from the first outbreak of her reputa- 
tion (') she became the mark of the most atrocious 
calumnies. ow far any girlish thoughtlessness 
had given a shadow of ground on which the base 
things said of her might rest is not for me, who 
only saw her occasionally, to say. But my own im- 

ressions, when I did see her and converse with 
am were, that no guilty spirit could live in that 
bright, clear, generous person, nor could look 
forth from those candid, playful, and transparent 
eyes. * * * Inafter years, and when I had not 
seen her for a long time, rumors of a like kind, but 
with a show of foundation more startling, were 
spread far and wide. That they were equally un- 
true, in fact, we may reasonably infer, from the cir- 
cumstance that they who knew her best continued 
her unflinching friends,”’ &c. 

Mr. Howitt must know that on a woman’s reputa- 
tion a breath is a stain. Whoever propagates a 
libel is justly held to be an accomplice of the libel- 
ler; and surely any writer who opens, so many 
years after the death of this gifted but hapless crea- 
ture, adiscussion on the calumnies that distracted 
her life, instead of treating them with scorn or 
contempt, must be regarded as an enemy to the 
purity of her character. What call had Mr. How- 
itt to open the subject at all? He may be assured 
that, should the friends who survive her think any 
defence of her reputation necessary—we do not 
suppose that they will—an advocate of another 
stamp than Mr. Howitt will be entrusted with her 
cause. 

** Much of her writing was professional !’” we are 
told. The error might be excusable when she ap- 
peared in society as a gay, animated girl; but, 
now that the history of her life and death is known, 
who can doubt that the gloomy tone of her writings 
—however unhealthy and unnatural in one so 
young—had its source in real sensation, and not in 
affected despondency? 

Mr. Howitt informs us that it has been said her 
literary character was marked by a generous spirit, 
and that she was not only just but magnanimous in 
her judgment on the works of contemporaries when 
she gave her opinions through the press. On this 
the man of candor observes :— 

**T regret to say that from documents—manu- 
scripts of her own which chanced to fall into my 
hands—I cannot fully subscribe to this opinion. 
But no mortal is perfect ; and let these exceptions 
to the generally amiable spirit of a high-hearted 
and gifted woman sleep with her in her grave.”’ 

Yes, let them sleep in her grave ; but first, by 
all means, give them all the publicity you can by 
recording them in print. 

It is a disputed point whether Miss Landon, or 
Mrs. Maclean rather, took the prussic acid that 
caused her death by accident or design. Mr. 
Howitt takes the most charitable view, and will 
not ‘let go the belief to which he clings, that L. 
E. L., though she unquestionably died by her own 
hand, died so through accident, and not through 
resolve or cause for it (').”’ But, while declaring 
this belief, he takes care to remind us how, in 
** Edith Churchill,’ the Countess Marchmont dis- 
tils, for a deadly purpose, prussic acid from laurel, 
and what causes for dissatisfaction L. E. L. must 





have had at Cape Coast Castle. As bearing on 
the same subject, he gives an anecdote that has not 
previously been published :— 

** During the agonies of mind which Miss Landon 
suffered, at a time when calumny was dealing very 
freely with her name, her old friend, and for a long 
time co-inmate, Miss Roberts, came in one day, and 
found her very much agitated. ‘ Have those horrid 
reports,” she eagerly inquired, ‘ got into the papers, 
Miss Roberts’? Miss Roberts ussured her they had 
not. ‘If they do,’ she exclaimed, opening a drawer 
in the table, and taking out a vial, ‘I am resolved 
—here is my remedy!’ ‘The vial was a vial of 
prussic acid. ‘This fact I have on the authority of 
the late Emma Roberts herself. There remains, 
therefore, no question that Miss Landon was well 
acquainted with the nature of prussic acid, for she 
kept it by her, and had declared, under cireumstan- 
ces of cruel excitement, her resolve to use it on a 
certain contingency. Being found, therefore, with 
an emptied vial of this very poison in her hand, and 
dead on the floor, can leave no rational doubt that 
she died by it, and by her own hand.” 

This story is now laid before the public for the 
first time. Must it not be acknowledged that Mr. 
Howitt has an odd way of communicating his own 
belief to others that she died through accident? 
The character of L. E. L., open to sudden and 
desperate impulses, and her unhappy situation at 
Cape Coast Castle, can leave little doubt as to the 
manner of her death. We lose the awful instruc- 
tion of these terrible events when we close our eyes 
to their truth. Of what avail is the dread handwrit- 
ing on the wall if we obstinately turn our back to 
it, and refuse to see anything out of the ordinary 
course of nature' When a family is to be provided 
for, some concession must be made to conventional 
feeling—we must call that madness which was only 
the agony of a bursting heart. But this disguise 
should be thrown off when truth becomes a duty ; 
all the value of biography is lost if, through a fool- 
ish notion of delicacy, we substitute amiable fiction 
for harsh and stern reality. Mr. Howitt was en- 
titled to express his opinion on the Cape Coast 
tragedy, whatever that opinion might be; but we 
think he is not entitled to claim the merit of coming 
to the most charitable conclusion for himself, while 
he marshals all the evidence he can possibly collect 
to lead the judgment of his readers to a directly 
opposite verdict. 

Ts is not often we agree with Mr. Howitt, but on 
one subject we entirely concur in his views, 
Branches of the Shakspeare family are living in 
poverty in the native place of our great poet. The 
acknowledged descendants of his sister, who, ac- 
cording to our law, are his heirs, barely gain a 
living by their industry, and have no means of giv- 
ing their children a decent education. It is urged 
that we should show our honor of the poet’s genius 
infinitely more by making some provision for these 
descendants of his family, than by holding a festival 
at Stratford to commemorate his birth, or by erect- 
ing columns or statues to his fame. Morally, his 
heirs have still a claim to copyright in his works. 
They are his living representatives, the only sentient 
beings, as the author rightly states, to whom we 
ean show gratitude for the immortal legacy be- 
queathed us. A fund, raised by subseription, to 
preserve them from want, would be the noblest 
tribute that could be rendered to our poet’s glory. 

We give Mr. Howitt credit for his suggestion, 
but, if it is to be carried into effect, its working 
must be committed to other hands. He does not 
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appear to possess either temper or perseverance 
for the task. His very manner of making the pro- 
posal has in it something offensive. Were a com- 
mittee once formed, the object, we are convinced, 
might soon be accomplished. 

sually we do not much care to criticise style. 
We leave that for the quarterly reviewers, who 
have three months to concoct an article, and to dis- 
cover faults in construction, and errors in grammar. 
But Mr. Howitt's mode of composition is so abom- 
inably slovenly, that the critic would fail in his 
duty who should pass it by without a protest. In 
the sentences we have quoted, the reader must have 
been struck with some vile expression, as “ the 
first outbreak of Miss Landon’s reputation.’’ How 
ean there be a first outbreak of reputation, when 
reputation itself is but the expression of widely- 
spread opiniont The person who writes like this 
is ignorant of the meaning and force of language, 
and should never take a pen in his hand without 
having a dictionary at his elbow. In vol. i., page 
2, we read in a notice of Chaucer :-— 

** Like himself, his great work, ‘ The Canterbury 
Tales,’ lay buried for seventy years in manuscript. 
Caxton, the first English printer, selected these 
tales as one of the earliest productions of his press, 
and thus gave to the public what it will never 
again consent to lose. Spite of the rude state of 
the language when he wrote, the splendor of his 
genius beams and burns gloriously ugh its in- 
adequate vehicle.” 

By every rule of composition, we must under- 
stand from this that Chaucer lay buried in manu- 
script for seventy years, it being left for the reader 
to infer that he was then buried in some other sub- 
stance, as linen, or perhaps oak or stone, or clse 
that he was resuscitated and given back to the 
living world; and that it is Caxton’s genius that 
beams and burns gloriously through the rude state 
of the language of his day. Slovenliness like this 
is unpardonable ; it is a neglect of the respect due 
to the public in addressing it. 

We add below a few of the best paragraphs we 
could find in looking through the work, that it may 
not be thought we have dealt unfairly with the 
author in omitting notice of those passages which 
have most pretension to originality, and which may 
be thought to justify the title of “* Homes and 
Haunts of our Poets.’”’ These descriptions of 
localities have some value ; but if, on the principal 
of Palmam qui meruit ferat, we have to determine 
whether author, artist, or binder, has done best in 
the production of these splendid-looking volumes, 
we must, while giving high praise to the very pretty 
drawings of the Measoms, award the first place to 
the binder for his elegant and novel covers, resem- 
bling porcelain and gold. The extracts follow :— 


MILTON’S COTTAGE AT CHALFONT. 


** Tt is the first cottage on the right hand as you 
descend the road from Beaconsfield to Chalfont St. 
Giles. Standing a little above the cottage, the 
view before you is very interesting. The quiet old 
agricultural village of Chalfont lies in the valley, 
amid woody uplands, which are seen all round. 
The cottage stands facing you, with its gable 
turned to the road, and fronting into its little garden 
and field. A row of ordinary cottages is built at 
its back, and face the row below. To the right 
ascends the grass-field mentioned; but this, with 
extensive orchards above the house, is pleasing to 
the eye, presenting an idea of quiet rural repose, 
and of meditative walks in the shade of the orchard- 





trees, or up the field to the breezy heights above. 
Opposite to the house, on the other side of the way, 
is a wheelwright’s dwelling, with his timber reared 
amongst old trees, and above it a chalk-pit, grown 
about with bushes. This is as rural as you can de- 
sire. The old house is covered in front with a 
vine, bears all the marks of antiquity, and is said 
by its inhabitant, a tailor, to be bat little altered. 

ere was, he says, an old porch at the door, 
which stood till it fell with age. Here we may 
well imagine Milton sitting, in the sunny weather, 
as at Bunhill-fields, and enjoying the warmth and 
the calm sweet air. Could he have seen the view 
which here presented itself, it would have been 
agreeable ; for though in this direction the ascend- 
ing ground shuts out distant prospects, its green 
and woody upland would itself be a pleasant object 
of contemplation, shutting out all else, and favora- 
ble to thought. The house, below, consists of two 
rooms, the one on the left, next to the road, a spa- 
cious one, though low, and with its small diamond 
casements, suggesting to you that it is much as 
when Milton inhabited it. Here he no doubt lived 
principally ; and to ali probability here was ‘ Par- 
adise ined’ dictated to his amanuensis, most 
likely at that time his wife, Elizabeth Minshull. 
The worthy tailor and his apprentice were now 
mounted on a table in it, busily pursuing their 
labors. Outside of the door is an armorial escutch- 
i at the foot of which is painted in bold letters, 
* Milton.’ ”’ 


LUDLOW CASTLE. 


{It was here that Milton’s ‘‘ Comus’’ was first 
represented. Butler lived in the castle some time 
as secretary to the Earl of Carberry, and during 
that period composed much of his ‘* Hudibras.’*] 

“The whole is now a scene of venerable ruin. 
The castle rises from the point of a headland, and 
its foundations are engrafted into a bare grey rock. 
The north front consists of square towers, with 
high connecting walls, which are embattled with 
deep interstices ; and the old fosse and part of the 
rock have been formed into walks, which, in 1722, 
were planted with beech, elm, and lime trees, by 
the Countess of Powis ; and those trees, now grown 
to maturity, add exceedingly to the beauty and 
dignity of the scene. Through a chasm on the left 
runs the broad and shallow river Teme. It were 
too long to describe all this mass of ruins, with its 
various courts, remains of barracks, and escutch- 
eoned walls. The first view of the interior of the 
castle is fine. The court is an irregular square 
area, not very spacious, but the embattled scrutures 
with which it is surrounded, though in ruin,*still 
ce yy their original outlines. The spacious 

all is of sixty feet by thirty, the height about 
thirty-five feet, and is ornamented with a ddme 
with a beautiful pointed arch. ‘The once elegant 
saloon, where the splendid scene of ‘Comus’ was 
first exhibited, where chivalry exhausted her 
choicest stores both of invention and wealth, and 
where hospitality and magnificence blazed for many 
ages in succession, without diminution or delay, is 
now totally dilapidated, and neither roof nor floor 
remains.”” 


COWPER’S OAK, IN YARDLEY CHASE, NEAR WESTON. 


‘* In the opening of the forest you see the remains 
of very ancient oaks standing here and there. You 
feel that you are on a spot that has maintained its 
connection with the world of a thousand years ago ; 
and amid these venerable trees you soon see the 
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WILLIAM HOWITT AND DR. SOUTHEY. 


one which, by its bulk, its hollow trunk, and its 
lopped and dilapidated crown, needs not to be 
pointed out as the Yardley oak. Here Cowper 
was fond of coming, and sitting within the hollow 
boll for hours; around him stretching the old 
woods, with their solitude and the cries of woodland 
birds. The fame which he has conferred on this 
tree has nearly proved its destruction. Whole 
arms and great pieces of its trunk have been cut 
away with knife, and axe, and saw, to prepare 
different articles from. The Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, to whom the chase belongs, has had multitades 
of nails driven in to stop the progress of this de- 
struction, but, finding that not sufficient, has affixed 
a board bearing this inscription :—‘ Out of respect 
to the memory of the poet Cowper, the Marquis of 
Northampton is particularly desirous of preserving 
this oak.—Notice is hereby given, that any person 
defacing or otherwise injuring it will be prosecuted 
according to law.’ In stepping round the Yardley 
oak it appeared to me to be, at the foot, about thir- 
teen yards in circumference.”’ 


GRAY’S TOMB AT STOKE. 


‘* To the right, across the park at some little dis- 
tance, stands the rural little church and churchyard 
where Gray wrote his elegy, and where he lies. 
As you walk on to this, the mansion closes the dis- 
tant view between the woods with fine effect. The 
church has often been engraved, and is therefore 
tolerably familiar to the general reader. It consists 
of two barn-like structures, with tall roofs, set side 
by side, and the tower and finely-tapered spire 
rising above them at the north-west corner: The 
church is thickly hung with ivy, where 


‘The moping ow] may to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.’ 


The structure is as simple and old fashioned, both 
without and within, as any village church can well 
be. No village, however, is to be seen. Stoke 
consists chiefly of scattered houses, and this is now 
in the midst of the park. In the churchyard, 


‘ Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever :aid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.’ 


All this is quite literal; and the tomb of the poet 
himself, near the south-east window, completes the 


impression of the scene. It is a plain brick tomb, 
covered with a blue slate slab, and, besides his own 
ashes, contains those of his mother and aunt.’’ 





WILLIAM HOWITT AND DR. SOUTHEY. 


Mrs. Souruey, having seen in the Atheneum 
some notices of Mr. Howitt's ‘‘ Homes and Haunts 
of the British Poets,’’ condemning “ the ill feeling’ 
with which Southey is spoken of, has addressed to 
that journal a letter, mentioning a circumstance 
which she thinks may help to explain Mr. Howitt’s 
animus in his publication. We extract the material 
passages of her communication :— 


‘I do think it expedient to relate to you a cir- 
cumstance in connection with Mr. Howitt’s late 
publication, which curiously illustrates, if I mistake 
not, the passages with which I have to deal. 

‘‘In the course of last summer, Mrs. Howitt 
applied to me on behalf of Mr. Howitt, with a 
request that I would assist him, from my stores of 
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recoliection, with such reminiscences of my late 
husband—his familiar habits and favorite scenes— 
as might be introduced with good effect into a work 
which he had then in progress, to be entitled 
‘Homes and Haunts of the Poets.’ It was not 
in accordance with my tastes and feelings to pour 
out the sacred memories of the heart, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing forth an hour of pleasant gossipry 
to the reading public ; and, in terms as little ungra- 
cious as 1 could frame, 1 returned a denial; not, 
however, without real regret at feeling myself under 
the necessity of disappointing the expectation of a 
lady towards whom (though we were personal 
strangers to each other) I had ever the most kindly, 
and even grateful feeling for her repeated acts of 
courtesy in presenting me with many many of her 
beautiful works—at the same time that to Mr. How- 
itt also I was indebted for gifts of a like description 
selected with proper consideration for what he, of 
course termed my prejudices. It was little I could 
do in the way of return; but in that little, when 
occasion offered, I was never wanting, till required 
to do that which was alike revolting to my feelings 
and to my judgment. 

‘To the above statement I will add, in conclu- 
sion, two suggestions, leaving you to resolve them 
at your leisure—drawing your own inferences. Was 
Mr. Howitt prepared to cast dirt on the name of 
Robert Southey when he applied to his widow for 
her recollections in aid of the good purpose? Or 
was it upon her declining to contribute as requested 
that (taking adouble aim) he shot the poisoned 
pin-point at the heart of the living through the 
memory of the departed! 

** Carouine SoutHey.”” 


We submit that Mrs. Southey is in error in con- 
ceiving that personal pique had anything to do with 
Mr. Howitt’s censures. The notice of Southey is 
written in the same vulgar, offensive, and sectarian 
spirit as the other portions of the book. Howitt 
hates as only a very bitter sectarian can hate. That 
Southey was a staunch churchman is quite sufficient 
to render him obnoxious to the malignant diatribes 
of a person like William Howitt. It is said of 
Southey that he quitted a high and glorious path 
for ** the pay of a placeman and the bitterness of a 
bigot.’’ His change of opinion is attributed to cor- 
rupt and interested motives. ‘The man who set 
out in a career that augured the life of a second 
Milton, ending as the most thorough, though prob- 
ably unconscious, tool of tyranny and state corrup- 
tion! The writer of * Wat Tyler’ lauding George 
IV. and Castlereagh! The author of ‘ The Battle 
of Blenheim’ singing hymns to the allied sovereigns, 
and hosannas over the most horrible war and car- 
nage, and for the worst purposes in history.” 
** What a fall was that of Southey, from the poet 
of liberty to the laudator of crime, tyranny, and 
carnage!’’ There is a great deal more to the same 
purpose ; all dictated, we are bound to say, by the 
ferocity of political and religious sectarianism, un- 
mingled with any personal feeling of ill-will. Dr. 
Southey being proposed as a theme, and William 
Howitt as a writer on it, exactly such a coarse, un- 
charitable, and violent composition as this might 
have been predicted. In support of our view it 
may be mentioned that Mr. Howitt mentions Mrs. 
Southey as one of the sweetest and most genuine 
poetesses of the age, and speaks in high terms of 
her domestic virtues. The incident mentioned by 
Mrs. Southey does nothing to explain Mr. Howitt’s 
hostility. It needs no explanation. We acquit 
him of all shabby motives. When a maniac com- 
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mits murder or fires a house, we naturally attribute 
his crime to the disorder of his mind, and the incom- 
petency of his understanding, and not to any motive 
of revenge. But how is the imputation of meanness 
suggested by Mrs. Southey’s question to be got 
over :—‘* Was Mr. Howitt prepared to cast dirt on 
the name of Robert Southey when he applied to his 
widow for her recollections in aid of the good pur- 
pose’? Doubtless he was; and, in the perversion 
of mind produced by his sectarian ferocity, he 
thought that Mrs. Southey would feel honored in 
becoming his. accomplice. Bigotry is in all ages 
the same. Bishop Bonner would have thought 
that a wife did herself honor by binding her 
heretic husband to a stake, or by setting fire to 
his pile. 





Favorite Haunts and Rural Studies. By Evwarp 
Jesse, Esq. Murray. 


A vouvume from the pen of this writer is always 
weleome. His works give the idea of a most hap- 
pily constituted mind. He seems continually seeking 
in the works of nature for some new motive of grat- 
itude to Nature’s Author. He gives forth impres- 
sions of rural beauty as freshly as he receives them ; 
and, in deseribing country images, is as happy with 
his pen as Gainsborough and Constable were with 
pencil. As he observes for himself, and has the 
patient attention necessary for a good naturalist, his 
volumes always extend our knowledge of nature, 
and make an important addition to the stock of an- 
ecdotes collected by previous writers illustrative of 
the instinct and sagacity of birds, insects, and ani- 
mals. No kind of reading is more pleasing than 
this, or perhaps more instructive, as such curious 
and well-authenticated facts form the best foundation 
of natural history. 

The present volume consists of a number of pa- 
pers, most of them —o of excursions made 
in the neighborhood of Windsor. Whether Mr. 
Jesse discourses of the residences of poets or the 
nests of birds, he is an equally agreeable compan- 
ion. He has sketched here some delightful ram- 
bles—within two or three hours’ journey of the me- 
tropolis—in which the eye may be indulged with 
so.ae of the prettiest rural scenery in England, and 
the mind be gratefully refreshed by recollections of 
the great spirits that have hallowed the localities by 
their presence. One of these excursions is to Bea- 
consfield ; the monuments to Waller and Burke are 
in the churchyard, but few traces of the favorite 
residence of the great statesman and philosopher 
remain. ‘The house was burat down shortly after 
his death, and was never rebuilt. An instance, cu- 
rious if true, is given of his distrust of revolutionary 
fury :— 

** We were told at Beaconsfield that Burke was 
so sensible of the hatred he had incurred from the 
revolutionists, that he desired to be buried in a 
wooden coffin, being apprehensive that his remains 
would be taken up and exposed at some future pe- 
riod, should that party gain the ascendancy. This 
was done, but we were informed that his re- 
mains, of which only the bones were left, have 
since been deposited in the vault beneath his pew in 
the church in a leaden coffin.” 

The gardener of Mr. Burke is still living, an aged 
man, oppressed by years and poverty, and without 
a decent cottage to shelter him. He recollects his 
old master well, and supplied Mr. Jesse with some 
anecdotes of his style of living. He particularly 
recollects the overwhelming sorrow that fell on Mr. 





Burke for the loss of his son. The shock literally 
broke his heart. 

In a paper on singing birds, a story is told of a 
statesman of a different stamp. We may term it, 
as the matter fell out,— 


EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY. 


** And let me here introduce an anecdote of a 
canary, which I read in one of the unpublished let- 
ters of Gray, the poet, which were recently sold. 
He says that the celebrated Lord Peterborough, 
amongst his other eccentricities, was re ecom 
fond of singing birds. He had heard of one famous 
for singing at talking, belonging to an old lady 
who was a stanch Jacobite. He went to hear it, and 
was surprised at its powers of song. He offered 
a considerable sum for it, but the old Jady was fond 
and proud of her bird, and refused to part with it. 
Lord Peterborough, however, who was not easily 
turned from any purpose on which he had set his 
mind, Perches y to possess the bird, and accom- 
plished it in the following manner : 

‘* Having accurately noticed the plumage of the 
eanary, he procured one as nearly resembling it as 
possible, and calling upon the old lady, he watched 
his opportunity when her back was turned, took 
her favorite out of its cage, and substituted the 
other for it. Some time afterwards, desirous of 
knowing how the surreptitious bird had fared, he 
called on the old lady, and told her that he supposed 
she was now sorry that she had not taken the large 
sum he had offered for her canary. 

*** No, no, my lord,’ said the old lady, ‘ I love it 
better than ever, for do you know that, ever since 
our good king abdicated, the poor bird has never 
opened its sweet ips, and has done nothing but 
mope and pine?’ ”’ 

Some interesting instances are given here of the 
sagacity of birds. A pair of martins had built 
under the slate roof of the author's cottage, above 
his bedroom window. The summer being unusuall 
hot, the clay cracked, and the nest fell to the panos | 
It was picked up, with the young ones unhurt, 
placed in a basket, and hung under the sill of the 
window, so that the motions of the parent birds 
could be observed. They came to their young 
ones, and fed them as usual. One of the nestlings 
was the Tiny Tim of the family. He was half- 
starved, and well-nigh crushed by his more vigorous 
relatives. When they flew away, half fledged, he 
was still a shivering helpless little creature, and his 
destitute condition ealled forth all— 


THE TENDERNESS OF THE PARENT MARTINS. 


** On the morning of the flight of its companions, 
I was awoke, very early, by an unusual fluttering 
of wings. I looked out from my window curtains, 
and saw the two old martins perched vis-a-vis on 
the edge of the basket. They twittered te each 
other, and J could almost fancy that they were con- 
versing for some time. It must have been an im- 
portant consultation. When it appeared to be over 
they flew away. ‘Alas! you poor tg, ed thought 
I, ‘ what will become of you now! Your parents 
think it too much trouble to attend to you alone ; 
a sharp east wind has set in; you have no warm 
covering to your nest, as it had before it fell from 
the roof—then one little hole was the only aper- 
ture, and whichever way the wind came, it was the 
same to you—perhaps your parents are going to 
desert you’—but I did not know the ‘ bird-mind.’ 
(It is the expression of that good and amiable man, 
Mr. Sharon Turner.) The old birds are gone, but 
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MOLIERE AND THE FRENCH CLASSICAL DRAMA. 


they soon return. They feed their little helpless 
young one—they give him, as we iy gram more 
than enough—but they were going to be busy, and 
would not have leisure to give him another meal for 
a long time. Away they flew, but soon returned 
with their bills full of clay, which they deposited on 
the edge of the basket—then away again, then re- 
turned loaded as before, and thus backward and 
forward all day till they had worked up a wall 
more than three inches high, on that edge of the 
basket exposed to the east, from which the cold 
wind at that time had set in. The young bird was 
thus protected, and was also carefully tended by its 
parents till the time came when it was able to pro- 
cure its own living. 

““'We long kept the basket, with its artificial 
wall, but in process of time it crumbled into dust. 

‘* T was the more pleased at receiving this anec- 
dote, because it serves to confirm an idea I have 
long entertained, and have endeavored to prove, 
that some animals are possessed of faculties nearly 
allied to reason, as well as forethought, energy, 
and affection. Amongst birds, swallows have 
proved themselves to be preéminent for these facul- 
ties, of which some extraordinary and well-authen- 
ticated instances have been given in former works 
of mine. In the oceurrence just related we hardly 
know which to admire most—the reasoning facul- 
ties of the birds, or the affection which prompted 
them to shélter their young one from the cold 
wind.”’ 

In a chapter on bird-catchers some curious facts 
are given, to show the marvellous skill these men 
acquire in the practice of their occupation, Of one 
it is said that he tamed thrushes, woodlarks, black- 
birds, and other singing birds, in a wonderfully | 
short time. ‘I have seen,’’ writes Mr. Jesse, ‘‘a 
nightingale, a few days after it was caught, take 
its food out of his lips, but he kept his method of| 
taming a secret.’’ The whole volume is full of| 
pleasant reading, for Mr. Jesse always writes 
agreeably, even when his matter is not original. 
He is one of the worthiest disciples of that school 
of observers to which we owe a Walton and 
Gilbert White.— Britannia. 


Moliére, and the French Classical Drama. By 
Mapame Buaz pe Bury. Cox. 


Tue question how far the Shakspearian drama is | 
Christian has already been amply discussed. Here 
we have (in one of Mr. Knight's shilling series— 
now passed into the hands of Mr. Cox) the same 
inquiry suggested as to Moliére. The Jansenist 
Baillet, in his ‘* Jugemens des Savants,” says of the 
great French comic writer— M. Moliére is one of 
the most dangerous enemies that the world or this 
age has raised up against Christianity and the 
church.’ It was, doubtless, his ** Tartuffe’’ which 
called down this sweeping condemnation. The con- 
demnation itself Madame de Bury denounces justly, 
as ‘one of those erroneous opinions which violent 
religious party-spirit may lead a sectarian to adopt, 
but it is as far from the truth as it would be to say 
that Moliére was a follower of the doctrines of 
Loyola.”’ How long will it be ere bigoted writers | 

| 





shall learn that the faith and moral system implied 
in the highest literary works are always of an ideal | 
character, and compose a standard which, by com- 
parison, dwarfs at all times the actual state of man- 
ners and belief? 

Moliére, like other men of genius, met with 





much oppesition in his early youth: to which in 
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fact, the name he is known by bears evidence—for 
his patronymic was Poquelin ; and he changed it, 
it is suggested, because of the aversion manifested 
by his parents to his histrionie propensities. It is 
not our intention to trace the poet’s life. It was 
not until the age of thirty-one that he had sur- 
mounted the struggles of his outset. The earliest 
of his extant pieces, the ‘‘ Etourdi,’’ was produced 
in 1663 at Lyons. Here the gay Trouvére Das- 
soucy became acquainted with him and his troop :— 

‘A short time afterwards the poor wandering 
minstrel had good reason to thank fortune for this 
chance ; for having been fleeced at a gambling- 
house at Avignon of every farthing he possessed, 
and of the very clothes upon his back, he had re- 
course to his friends the players, then sojourning in 
the Papal city upon their road to Pézénas. ‘ With 
Moliére to appreciate, and the Béjarts to befriend 
me,’ writes pid Troubadour, ‘ in spite of fortune. 
the plundering Jews, and the devil himself, I be- 
came richer and happier than ever, for my generous 
hosts treated me rather as a brother than even as a 
friend.’ Dassoucy spent the entire winter with 
the jovial troop, and accompanied them to Pézénas, 
where he describes himself as being ‘as much at 
home as in his own house.’ ‘I never,’ adds he, 
‘beheld such kindness of heart, frankness, and 
integrity, as amongst these excellent persons, well 
fitted of a truth to be in real life the rich and princely 
personages they represent upon the stage.’ 

** When Moliére came to Paris,’ says Madame 
Blaz de Bury, 

** Tt was with no exalted notion of himself or his 
productions: on the contrary, his modesty was 
equal to his talent, and his diffidence of his own 
merit was carried to exaggeration. ‘ I cannot com- 
prehend,’ would he say to his actors, ‘ how clever 
people can take any pleasure in the pieces I offer to 
them. I know full well that were | in their places 
I should take none.’ His company with some lite 
difficulty quieted his unjust apprehensions ; and on 
the 3rd of November, 1658, Moliére began with 
the ‘ Etourdi’ the series of those performances 
which, uninterrupted during so many years, were 
to be the pride and delight of the Parisian world. 
The ‘ Dépit Amoureux’ followed in December, and 
in 1659 the ‘ Précieuses Ridicules’ established the 
incontestable right of their author to immortal 
fame. At first this piece was only played once in 
the four-and-twenty hours, but the next day it was 
found necessary to give it twice within the same 
period ; and this practice continued during the four 
months following.”’ 

Many of Moliére’s performances were the result 
of particular suggestions; but in no case need we 
suppose that he copied his model literally. His 
** Sganarelle,”” which was produced in 1660, was 
supposed to have represented a certain unfortunate 
citizen of Paris who was kept in a constant state of 
alarm by the beauty and jocund humor of his wife. 
Imagining that Moliére had taken him for the 
original of this new character, the husband declared 
to a friend, on leaving the theatre, that he would 
apply to the police for redress. ‘‘ Dear sir,”’ ex- 
claimed the latter, ‘‘ if it were so, only think how 
considerate Moliére has been; for after all he has 
painted you as more frightened than hurt.’ The 
fact, however, is that although Moliére may have 
made use of temporary suggestions, the subjects of 
his different works preoccupied him a considerable 
time before their actual production. He is even 
believed to. have been a slow writer :— 


** This,’’ says Madame de Bury, “ is essentially 
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true of the ‘ Misanthrope,’ the idea and plan of 
which is to be traced not only in a slight degree in 
the ‘ Impromptu de Versailles,’ but almost entire in 
‘Don Gareie de Navarre.’ The latter play was 
produced in the beginning of 1661, but without any 
success ; and to silence his enemies, whom this 
failure had rejoiced, Moli¢re was obliged, in the 
summer of the same year, to have recourse to the 
‘Ecole des Maris’ and to the ‘ Facheux,’ which 
followed one another at the distance of six weeks. 
On the 12th of July the first of these was given at 
Vaux, the residence of the unfortunate Foquet, in 
the — of the Queen of England, of Monsieur, 
the brother of Louis XIV., and of his young bride, 
Henrietta of England. A month later, on the 17th 
of August, the comedy of the ‘ Facheux’ formed 
one of the principal attractions of the last féte given 
4 the doomed favorite to his inexorable master. 

verything connected with the bygone splendors of 
the monarchical days of France is so interesting 
that we hope our readers will excuse a slight 
digression in favor of the financial Maecenas, “aa. 
from having counted among his dependants Pellis- 
son as his head clerk, Le Notre as his landscape- 
— Le Brun as his house-painter, Moliére as 

is stage-manager, and La Fontaine as his poet 
laureate, was reduced, during the last twenty years 
of his life, to seek for consolation in his own itary 
musings within the walls of Pignerol. After 
Mazarin’s death the superintendent of finance 
cast an ambitious eye upon the prime-ministry ; 
and, hoping that his immense fortune might form 
a title to this supreme distinction, he determined to 
set off before the eyes of Louis XIV. in the most 
striking manner the resources of that fortune. 
Moliére was told to compose a piece in which 
numerous and varied divertissements were to call 
forth the assistance of every different art. Beau- 
champ had the direction of them ; Le Brun inter- 
rupted his famous Alexandrian Victories to paint 
the decorations; Torelli undertook the office of 
scene-shifter, and Pellisson acquitted himself most 
elegantly of the prologue. The presence of the 
king added an immense lustre to the féte, honored 
also by Monsieur, Madame, and the queen-mother, 
and which her pregnancy alone prevented Queen 
Marie-Thérése from attending. * * * The 
death of Mazarin seemed to Fouquet to open a new 
era to his ambition. Hitherto he had met with no 
resistance from either man or woman : poets, grand 
seigneurs, and the fairest of the court beauties, had 
all equally taught him to look upon himself as in- 
vincible. The virtue and the pride of an inexperi- 
enced girl put an end to this long line of insolent 
successes. Louise de la Valliére had been named 
maid of honor to Madame, the sister-in-law to the 
king, and from her modesty, gentleness, and shy 
demeanor, remained obscure and unknown in the 
midst of Louis’ brilliant court. These very quali- 
ties, perhaps, so uncommon in the ladies of those 
days, and her graceful elegance, found favor for 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére in the eyes of the super- 
intendent Fouquet. The extreme coldness with 
which she received his advances astonished as 
much as it annoyed him, and, with true financial 
taste and breeding, he commissioned Madame du 
Plessis Belliévre to offer to the youthful fair one a 
couple of hundred thousand francs as the price of 
her honor. A second and still more disdainful 
refusal having met this infamous proposition, the 
superintendent suspected a cause, of which he was 
not long in discovering the positive existence. The 
mutual affection of Louis XIV. and Mademoiselle 
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de la Valliére was soon revealed by his spies to the 
watchful Fouquet ; and one day meeting the maid 
of honor in the ante-chamber her royal mises ‘ 
he could not resist the desire of telling he could 
account now for her refusal of his offers, as he was 
aware of the object of her attachment. Twelve 
hours had not elapsed ere the king was acquainted 
with the whole history, and the ruin of Fouquet 
was resolved. So great was his jealous rage that 
he could scarcely be persuaded to dissemble a short 
time with a man whose wealth and power had 
secured to him unnumbered adherents. Louis was 
full of his vengeful projects when the superintend- 
ent solicited froin him the honor of pt him 
and the court at Vaux. The king accepted, and 
the splendor of the very reception he met with 
only served to exasperate him still more. But one 
circumstance above al] had nearly made him forget 
the part he had im upon himself: in the 
private cabinet of the superintendent the first object 
that met his view was a portrait of Louise de la 
Valliére!" Enraged beyond all bearing, the first 
impulse of the king was to have Fouquet instanta- 
neously arrested. ‘ What!’ exclaimed the queen- 
mother, Anne of Austria, ‘in the midst of an 
entertainment you have accepted from him?’ These 
words brought Louis to his senses, and he consented 
to defer his v ; but Fouquet was apprized 
of his danger in the midst of the féte, by a note 
from Madame du Plessis Belliévre, and it was with 
the certainty of his approaching fate before his eyes, 
that he led the way to the theatre, and smilingly 
listened to Pellisson’s prologue, which represents 
Louis as,— 


Young, generous, wise, victorious, brave, august, 
Severe as kindly, powerful as he ’s just, 
Ruling his passions as he rules the state! 


Louis XIV., however, notwithstanding his anger, 
retained sufficient empire over himself not only to 
listen to Moliére’s piece, but to say to him after it 
was finished, ‘There goes an original,’ pointing 
out M. de Soyecourt, the grand veneur, ‘ whom 
you have omitted to copy.” This hint was enough 
for the poet; in four and twenty hours the famous 
scene of the Chasseur was complete, and the king, 
says Ménage, who recounts this anecdote, ‘ had 
the satisfaction, at the first representation of this 
comedy at Fontainebleau, on the 27th of the same 
month, of seeing added to it the scene his majesty 
had had the goodness to suggest.”’ 

Of Moliére’s independence of character our 
authoress takes more than one occasion to speak. 
The following is an example :— 

“The ‘ Facheux’ gives us another opportunity 
of admiring the position which, even in this early 
stage of his fame, Moliére had assumed with regard 
to the king. Flattered, feared, courted, as was 
Louis -, treated like a demigod, approached 
only as should be approached a being of a superior 
order, it is quite delightful to see the independent 
manner in which, relying on his personal value, on 
his own consciousness of merit, Moliére addresses 
le plus roi du monde. Can anything be 
more off-handed than the following :—‘ Sire,’ says 
the poet in his dedication, ‘I am myself about to 
add another scene to the comedy, for no facheuz is 
more insupportable than the man who dedicates a 
book. Your majesty knows. more on this subject 
than any one in your kingdom; and to-day is not 
the first time that you have been exposed to the 
storm of dedicatory epistles.’ The tone is almost 
that of an equal, shows what we shall later 
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have occasion to prove—that Moliére was aware of 
how he was to the king.” 

Madame Blaz de Bury tells the story of Moliére’s 

ion for Mdlle. Dupare and his liaison with 
dile. de Brie in the approved style of romance. 
His marriage with Armande Béjart was unhappy— 
and could not well have been otherwise. Molisve’s 
love was a passion intense enough while it lasted— 
but it wanted fidelity. His misfortune was only 
the legitimate reaction on his own misconduct. 
With Chapelle, we may pity him ;—but we cannot 
defend him. 

It was during his temporary separation from his 
intriguing wife that Moliére wrote his best plays.— 
We have alluded to the opposition to which his 
‘* Tartuffe” was subjected ;—his ‘Don Juan” 
brought him similar annoyance :— 

“A violent and libellous phlet, entitled 
‘ Observations sur le Festin de Frere,’ signed by a 
lawyer named de Rochemont, followed the first per- 
formances of this play; and its author threatened 
France with every plague and every misery, with 
deluge, pest, famine, and war, if the wisdom of the 
king did not quickly put a stop to the infernal pro- 
ductions of such an impious monster, of such an 
incarnate fiend (these are a few of his expressions) 
as Moliére. This affords us another occasion for 
remarking how very much Louis XIV. held to the 
poet, and how profoundly he appreciated the 
services he could render to the crown. In answer 
to Montfleury’s calumnies, he stands godfather to 
Moliére’s child ; to confound the insolence of his 
courtiers, he divides his repast with the comedian 
they despised; and, not yet venturing openly to 
oppose the religious party, he, whilst forbidding 
the ‘ Tartuffe,’ and allowing the ‘ Festin de Pierre’ 
to be withdrawn, attaches openly the company of 
the Palais Royal to his person, gives to them the 
title of Comédiens du Roi, and to Moliére a pension 
of 7,000 livres. ‘Towards the same period, too, the 

eat dramatist had occasion to apply to the monarch 
or another, and, perhaps, considering the prejudices 
of the times, a still greater favor, which was also 
granted. A great number of regiments, such as 
the Mousquetaires, the Gardes du Corps, the Gen- 
darmes, and the Chevaux Légers, had the privilege 
of entering the theatre gratis, by which means the 
pit was often full when the treasurer’s hands were 
empty. Moliére begged for a reform in this part 
of the administration, and an order was immediately 
issued, foreing the officers of all regiments to pay 
for their places. This was not effected without 
considerable difficulty, and even some bloodshed. 
The porter of the theatre offered a stout resistance 
to the refractory group whom he saw determined 
to force their entry into the house upon the old con- 
ditions ; but he payed for this with his life, and a 
hundred swords pierced him through and through 
at the same moment. The intention seems at first 
to have been to inflict the same punishment upon 
the actors, but the presence of mind of the younger 
Béjart saved them: dressed for his part, that of a 
very old man, he rushed upon the stage, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Spare at least a poor tottering wretch of past 
eighty, who can scarcely have more than a few 
days to live!’ Courageous and calm as he always 
showed himself in every difficult position, Moliére 
then came forward and harangued the assembly, 
representing to them the danger of disobeying the 
king’s ex orders. The justice of his words 
was directly felt, and the formidable troop quietly 
retired from the theatre, leaving behind them the 
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utmost consternation. After this scene the greater 
part of the . a company was of opinion that 
a revocation of the late order should now be prayed 
for, and that their privileges should be restored to 
the officers ; but Moliére would not listen to this, 
and said that what the king had deigned to grant 
to them they ought to be but too proud to maintain. 
The next day Louis XIV. sent to the heads of the 
different household companies to order all the 
officers to be put under arrest, in order that the 
authors of the disturbance might be discovered. 
Moliére, fearing that severity on the part of the 
king might only produce still further irritation, 
went himself to the assembled commanding-officers, 
and spoke to them on the subject of his grievances 
after such a manner that every man came over to 
his side. ‘It was not,’ said he, ‘ his intention, or 
that of any of his actors, that persons forming a 
part of his majesty’s household should be prevented 
from attending the theatre gratis, but merely to 
exclude those who took advantage of the military 
uniform to introduce themselves into the pit without 
having paid their places. There were many such,’ 
concluded he ; ‘and he did not think that gentle- 
men of the standing and character of the king’s 
guards could hold so much to the privilege of 
witnessing the spectacle for nothing as to shed blood 
in its defence ; it was a privilege better applicable 
to poor authors, and those who, not possessing fif- 
teen sous to pay their place, were reduced to see 
the performances by charity, if he might so express 
himself.’ This speech had the desired effect. The 
household companies gave up the contest, and ever 
after payed for their entry to the performances of 
the Troupe du Roi; although, in 1673, the same 
disturbance took place at the Hétel de Bourgogne, 
and rendered necessary the same regulations in 
regard to that theatre.”’ 

here are in this volume many lively anecdotes 
connected with the réunions held at Boileau’s 
house. Moliére’s own conversation was remarka- 
bly erudite and witty. The great Condé is said to 


ha’ 
{ Steric every other occupation to an hour’s 
corjversation with the poet. ‘ Moliére,’ said the 
prince to him one day, ‘I perhaps send for you too 
often. I fear I disturb you in the midst of your 
compositions. I will, therefore, send for you no 
more, but whenever you are at leisure come to me ; 
give your name to a valet de chambre, and I will 
leave everything to be with you.’ In truth, after 
this, the prince sent away every one when Moliére 
came, ad they remained often closeted together for 
three and four hours at atime. ‘I am never tired 
when Moliére is here,’ would he say ; ‘ he is incom- 
parable ; his erudition and his intelligence are inex- 
haustible.’ When the poet died, no one regretted 
him more than this great warrior, and his — 
even made him commit a piece of brutal unpolite- 
ness towards a poor abbé who presented him with 
an epitaph he had written on Moliére. ‘ Would to 
God, sir,’ exclaimed Monsieur le Prince, ‘ that he 
were in a state to write yours!’ ”’ 

We must give some space to Madame de Bury’s 
romance. Moliére was unwise alike in his loves 
and friendships. Or, rather, let us demand, were 
such accidents of the affections the inevitable con- 
comitants of the histrionic life and French character 
of his day’ Not only the buzzing flies of the 
court, but Baron, his protégé—whose fortune he 
had made by educating him for the stage—thought 
himself free to sport with the husband’s peace. 
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We find, nevertheless, the false friend and faithless 
wife present with the poet-actor on the very day 
of his death :— 

*©*T see that it cannot last,’ said he to Mdlle. 
Moliére and Baron; ‘I can no longer bear up 
against the misery which never ceases one instant 
to oppress me ; and I feel that I am going.’ Baron 
and Armande both begged him not to think of play- 
ing for some days. ‘ What would you have me 
do?’ said he; ‘there are fifty poor devils who are 
dependent = my exertions ; I should reproach 
myself bitterly if I neglected to give them the daily 
bread they expect from my efforts, while I can 
by any means help it.’ The representation was 
fixed for four o’clock in the day ; and Moliére went 
through the whole of the part of Argan pretty well 
until the last scene ; but while pronouncing the juro 
in the cérémonie, he burst a blood-vessel in the 
chest. The convulsion which accompanied this 
accident was perfectly visible to the spectators, but 
he had presence of mind sufficient to disguise it, 
and the audience took the death-struggles of the 

t for a grimace of the hypochondriac Argan. 
The representation was not interrupted, and Moliére 
was not borne from the stage till the curtain drop- 

He was then carried home to the house we 
ave already mentioned in the Rue de Richelieu, 
accompanied only by Baron; and before his wife, 
whom he incessantly called for, could be found, he 
expired in the arms of two poor travelling nuns, 
(sceurs quéteuses,) who every year while collecting 
alms in Paris lodged in the house of the author of 
* Tartuffe.’ ” 

To this affecting incident we have often referred 
in the Atheneum—and we cannot do better than 
conclude our extracts with it now. 

Moliére has been called the Shakspeare of Gaul. 
He is, however, but half a Shakspeare ; presenting 
the comic without the tragic side of dramatic poetry. 
Nor are we sure that in comedy he may claim to 
take unquestioned rank with Shakspeare. We 
miss, if not all the poetry, that ideal form of it 
which gives to the comic characters of the English 

t (not to write it profanely) an immortal soul. 
Moliére diverted himself with the children of Time : 
—Shakspeare was wedded as a poet to the eternal 
principles which live in those great types of charac- 
ter that in every age bear the stamp of Universality 
—and which because they appeal to Man in the 
ideal are always true of him in the actual. The 
great, difference between the two poets might be 
illustrated by instituting a comparison between 
the several characters of Sganarelle and Falstaff ; 
—but it would lead us too far into discussion. In 
one particular, however, Moliére’s merit is of the 
highest order :—we mean, the sense which he had 
of the possible “‘ poetry of burlesque” and the per- 
fection to which he contrived to bring this style of 
writing. Herein he approaches ‘* The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Bottom the Weaver and Snug 
the Joiner have parallels in M. de Pourceaugnac 
and Georges Dandin :—and the same vein of iroay 
indicative of the highest genius, pervades them all. 

Hints asovt Beprooms.—Their small size and 
their lowness render them very insalubrious; and 
the case is rendered worse by close windows and 
thick curtains and hangings, with which the beds are 
often so carefully surrounded, as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the air being renewed. The consequence 
is, that we are breathing vitiated air during the greater 
part of the night; that is, during more than a third 

of our lives: and thus the period of repose, which 
13 necessary for the renovation of our mental and bod- 
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ily vigor, becomes asource of disease. Sleep, under 
such circumstances, is very often disturbed, and al- 
ways much less refreshing than when enjoyed in a well 
ventilate¢ apartment: it vften happens, indeed, that 
such repose, instead of being followed by renovated 
strength and activity, 1s succeeded by a degree of 
heaviness and languor which is not overcome till the 
person has been some time in a purer air. Nor is 
this the only evil arising from sleeping in ill-venti- 
lated apartments. When it is known that the blood 
undergoes most important changes in its circulation 
through the lungs by means of the air which we 
breathe, and that these vital changes can only be 
effected by the respiration of pure air, it will be easily 
understood how the healthy functions of the lungs 
must be impeded by inhaling for many successive 
hours the vitiated air of our bedrooms, and how the 
health must be as effectually destroyed by respiring 
impure air, as by living on unwholesome or innutri- 
tious food. In.the case of children and young per- 
sons predisposed to consumption, it is of still more 
urgent consequence that they should breathe pure air 
by night as well as by day, by securing a continuous 
renewal of the air in their bedrooms, nurseries, 
schools, &c. Leta mother, who has been made anx- 
ious by the sickly looks of her children, go from pure 
air into their bedrooms in the morning before a door 
or window has been opened, and remark the state of 
the atmosphere—the close, oppressive, and often fetid 
odor of the room—and she may cease to wonder at 
the pale, sickly aspect of her children. Let her pay 
a similar visit some morning after means have been 
taken by the chimney ventilator, or otherwise, to 
secure a full supply and continual renewal of the 
air in the bedrooms during the night, and she will be 
able to account for the more healthy appearance of 
her children, which is sure to be the consequence of 
supplying them with pure air to breathe.— Sir James 
Clark on “ The Sanative Influence of Climate.” 


Srneurar Maenyetic Attraction or Mvp In tue 
American Laxes.—The smaller lakes of America 
whose wild and solitary shores attract the tourist, 
have some singular physical peculiarities. One of 
the early explorers of its northern regions, Sir A. 
Mackenzie, was the first to notice the attractive power 
of the mud at the bottom; which is sometimes so 
great that boats can with difficulty proceed along the 
surface. This extraordinary fact is thus stated :—At 
the portage or carrying place of Martrees, on Rose 
Lake, the water is only three or four feet deep, and 
the bottom is muddy. I have often plunged into it 
a pole twelve feet long, with as much ease as if I 
merely plunged it into the water. Nevertheless, this 
mud has a sort of magical effect upon the boats, which 
is such that the paddles can with difficulty urge them 
on. This effect is not perceptible on the south side 
of the lake, where the water is deep; but it is more 
and more sensible as you approach the opposite shore. 
I have been assured that loaded boats have often 
been in danger of sinking, and could only be extri- 
cated by being towed by lighter boats. As for my- 
self, | have never been in danger of foundering; but 
I have several times had great difficulty in passing 
the spot with six stout rowers whose utmost efforts 
could scarcely overcome the attraction of the mud 
A similar phenomenon is observed on the Lake Sa 
ginaga—where it is with difficulty that a loaded boat 
can be made to advance; but, fortunately, the spot 
is only about four hundred yards over. This state- 
ment has received confirmation from the experience 
of Capt. Back and others, during the Arctic land ex- 
peditions. A of Lake Huron, likewise in the 
same district, appears to be the centre of a remarka- 
ble electrical attraction. There is a bay in the lake, 
over which the atmosphere is constantly highly 
charged with electric fluid ;—and it has been affirmed 
that no person has ever traversed it without hearing 
peals of thunder. 
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From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 


The Industrial Arts of the Esquimauz. By Ricu- 
arp Kiye, M.D.* Communicated by the Eth- 
nological Society. 


Or the industrial arts of the Esquimaux, their 
habitations, in construction and variety of material, 
display, perhaps, the greatest ingenuity. Their 
hunting grounds extend about sixty miles inland, 
but their dwellings are almost invariably raised near 
the sea-shore, and are either permanent or tempo- 
rary, the character of them depending upon the 
locality, and the material at the workman’s dispo- 

sal. But even those who have fixed dwellings 
eave them in the summer for tents suited to their 
migratory habits. In Greenland, the permanent 
house is built with stones, and turf as a substitute 
for mortar. It is a low hut, not more than two or 
three yards high, with a flat roof of wood and turf. 
It has neither door nor chimney, the use of both 
being supplied by a vaulted passage, made of stone 
and earth, sixteen or eighteen feet long, communi- 
cating with the middle of the house. The floor is 
divided into apartments, resembling horse-stalls, by 
skins reaching from the posts that support the roof 
tothe wall. Each family has its separate room, 
and each room, in front, a window of seal-skin 
parchment, which is white and transparent, and the 
ceiling and walls are lined with the same material. 
In the room beneath the window, attached to the 
whole length of the wall, is a deal bench, raised 
half a yard from the ground, and reserved, as we do 
best rooms, for visiters. A similar bench is at- 
tached to the back wall of the room for the use of 
the family, the bedding consisting of rein-deer skins. 
These benches are also used as sofas by day, the 
women sitting in the rear cross-legged like tailors, 
and the men in front in the sitting position of civil- 
ized life. 

In Gilbert Sound, instead of the walls being 
formed of stone, John Davis informs us they are 
made of wood; while at Regent Bay, according to 
Sir John Ross, stone-built houses are used, and the 
roof, instead of being flat, is arched, and the floor 
sunk three feet in the earth, a description which 
exactly answers for the habitations of the Esqui- 
maux of Labrador. From the Coppermine River 
along the coast westward, and thence to Prince 
William Sound, the winter houses are built of drift- 
wood, which is found along the whole route in more 
or less abundance. At Norton Sound, a sloping 
roof without any side walls characterizes the build- 
ing, and instead of- raised benches, the floor is 
formed of logs, the entrance being at one end, with 
a fireplace just within it, and a small hole for the 
eseape of smoke. From Norton Sound to Point 
Barrow, the houses vary in their construction ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground and the taste of 
the inhabitants. Some are wholly above ground, 
some have the roof scarcely raised above it, and 
others resemble those of the natives of Norton and 
Prince William Sounds, but they all agree in being 
constructed with drift-wood covered with peat, and 
in having the light admitted through a parchment 
window in the roof. 

They are very comfortable abodes, and now and 
then of considerable size ; one situated between the 
Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers, was in the inte- 
rior found to be a square of twenty-seven feet, 
having the log roof supported on two strong ridge- 
poles, two feet apart, and resting upon four upright 
posts ; the floor, formed of split logs, dressed and 
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laid with great care, was surrounded by a raised 
border about three feet wide, intended for seats ; the 
walls, three feet wide, were inclined outwards for 
the convenience of leaning the back against them, 
and the ascent to the door, which was on the south 
side, was formed of logs ; the outside, covered with 
earth, had nearly a hemispherical form, and around 
its base were arranged the skulls of twenty-one 
whales. There was a square hole in the roof, and 
the centre log of the floor had a basin-shaped 
cavity, one foot in diameter, probably intended for 
a lamp. 

The most extraordinary houses are those con- 
structed of the bones of whales, walruses, and other 
animals. Sir Martin Frobisher first makes mention 
of these dwellings as existing at Labrador, and Sir 
Edward Parry and Captain pen afterwards found 
them in use at Melville Peninsula and Igloolik. 
They are built circular, and of a dome-like form, 
the lower part or foundation being of stones, and 
the rest of bones, gradually inclining inwards, and 
meeting at the top; the crevices, as well as the 
whole of the outside, are covered with turf, which, 
with the additional coating of snow in the winter, 
serves most effectually to exclude the cold air ; they 
are about seventeen or eighteen feet at the base, 
and about nine feet in height; the entrance is 
towards the south, and consists of a passage ten 
feet long, and not more than two in height and 
breadth, built of flat slabs of stone, and external] 
covered like the hut; the beds, which are raised, 
by stones, two feet from the ground, occupy, at the 
inner end, about one third of the apartment. Near 
the huts when they were discovered were large 
tumuli, formerly dwellings, but then solid moss- 
covered mounds. 

Although during winter the Esquimaux gener- 
ally occupy permanent dwellings, it not unfrequently 
happens, from scarcity of provision or some other 
calamity, that it is necessary for them before spring 
arrives to seek a new home. When we consider 
the low temperature of the country, that in many 
parts it is destitute of wood even for fuel ; that the 
fixed habitations being cemented together by frost 
cannot be removed, and that the summer tents, 
from their construction, are not calculated to resist 
the cold, we are at first led to suppose that, if 
driven at the inclement season from his accustomed 
haunts, death must soon close the sufferings of the 
poor inhabitant of the North Pole. But this is far 
from being the case, for these ingenious people 
have learnt to convert snow into building materials, 
by which means they can raise an establishment 
for their families in a few hours; an establishment 
which, from the purity of the material of which it 
is composed, the elegance of its construction, and 
the translucency of its walls, gives it an appearance 
far superior to a marble building. ‘‘ One may sur- 
vey it,’’ we are told, ‘ with feelings somewhat 
akin to those produced by the contemplation of a 
Greeian temple reared by Phidias; both are tri- 
umphs of art inimitable of their kind.’’* 

Having selected a spot where the snow is suffi- 
ciently compact, the workmen commence by tracing 
out a circle of from eight to fifteen feet in diameter, 
proportioned to the number of occupants the hut is 
to contain, and then prepare a number of oblong 
slabs of snow, six inches deep and two feet long, 
which are tenacious enough to admit of being 
moved without breaking, or even losing the sharp- 
ness of their angles. These slabs, which have a 
slight degree of curvature corresponding with the 
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circular foundation, are piled upon each other 
exactly like courses of hewn stone, and care is 
taken to make them fit closely to each other by 
running a knife adroitly along the under part and 
sides, and to cut them so as to give the wall a 
slight inclination inwards. ‘Tier after tier is thus 
laid on by one man standing within the wall, who 
is supplied with material by one or more assistants 
from without; but for the better convenience of 
transmitting this supply, when the wall has attained 
a height of five or six feet, a hole is cut on the 
south side close to the ground. Thus he continues 
laboring till he has brought the sides nearly to meet 
in a perfect and well-constructed dome, sometimes 
nine or ten feet high, which he takes particular 
care in finishing, by fitting the last block or key- 
stone very nicely in the centre. The people out- 
side are in the meantime occupied in throwing up 
snow with the snow-shovel, and stuffing it in where 
holes have been accidentally left. he builder 
next proceeds to let himself out by enlarging the 
hole on the south side in the form of a Gothic arch, 
intended as a doorway three feet high and two and 
a half feet wide at the bottom, communicating with 
which he constructs two —_ about twelve 
feet long and five high, the lowest being that next 
the hut. The roofs of these ges are some- 
times arched, but more generally flat, by slabs laid 
on horizontally, and the workmen select the build- 
ing material principally from the spot where the 
passages are to be made, which gered brings 
that part considerably lower than that of the hut. 

The work just described completes the walls of a 
hut, if a single apartment only be required ; but if, 
on account of relationship or from any other cause, 
several families are to reside under one roof, the 
passages are made common to all, and the first 
apartment, in that case made smaller, forms a kind 
of ante-chamber, from which the entrance is through 
an arched-doorway, five feet high, into the inhab- 
ited apartments. When there are three of these, 
which is generally the case, the whole building, 
with its adjacent passages, forms a tolerably regu- 
lar cross. For the admission of light, a round 
hole is cut on one side of the roof of each apart- 
ment, and a circular plate of fresh water ice, three 
or four inches thick and two feet in diameter, let 
into it.* The light is soft and pleasant, like that 
transmitted through ground glass, and is quite suffi- 
cient for every purpose. If fresh water ice is not 
within reach, melted snow is poured into a vessel 
and thus frozen into a transparent plate.t The next 
thing is to raise a bank of snow two feet six inches 
high, around the interior of each apartment, which 
forms the bed and fire-place, the former occupying 
the sides and the latter the end opposite the door. 
One might walk completely over them without sus- 
pecting the little hive of human beings that is com- 
fortably established below ; but this, however, is 
not always done with impunity when the thawin 
within has too much wea send the roofs, in whic 
case a leg sometimes makes its way through, to 
the no small terror of the inmates ; for, when these 
edifices become surrounded by snow drift, it is only 
by the windows that they can be recognized as 
human habitations. 

‘The beds are arranged by covering the snow 
with layers of small stones, of paddles, tent poles, 
and pieces of net-work, made of thin slips of whale- 
bone, or twigs of birch and deerskins, a bed capa- 
ble of affording not merely comfort but luxurious 
Tepose, in spite of the rigor of the climate. 
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With the lamps lighted and the hut full of people 
and dogs, a thermometer placed on the net over the 
fire indicates a temperature of 38° Fahr.; when 
removed two or three feet from this situation it 
falls to 32°, and placed close to the wall stands at 
23°, the temperature of the open air at the time 
being 25° below zero. A greater degree of warmth 
than this, produces extreme inconvenience by the 
dropping from the roofs, which is prevented by 
applying a little piece of snow to the place from 
which the drop proceeds. By oy | and freezing 
alternately, innumerable icicles are formed on the 
snow walls, which reflect the light like radiant dia- 
monds.* Although this is very beautiful, it is a 
source of great trouble to the inhabitants, whose 
langs become affected from repeated colds and 
coughs. For this reason, although the houses are 
formed of snow, coolness is the object always kept 
in view ; and from the inexhaustible building mate- 
rials always at hand, but little time and Jabor is 
required to effect any alterations or additions that 
may be requisite for the purpose, as exemplified in 
the instance of a native of Ragoet Inlet who had 
closed in his roof within 45 minutes. 

The interior appearance of these habitations is 
rendered more beautiful when they are situated on 
the ice, which, being cleared of snow, presents a 
flooring of that splendid blue, which is perhaps one 
of the richest colors in nature. If it should happen 
that the family is increased by births or by the sys- 
tem of adoption in use amongst them, they have to 
enlarge their buildings, which they effect by adding 
another apartment, or by building a more roomy 
house-+over the old one, and as it were concentric 
with it ; and when completed the old one is removed 
from within. ‘The natives of the river Clyde were 
found by Sir Edward Parry inhabiting a hut partly 
excavated from a bank facing the sea, and the rest 
built round with stone; a similar hut is figured in 
Mr. Ellis’ work ; and Captain Cartwright informs 
us, that the winter habitations of the natives of Lab- 
rador are hollowed out of a drift bank of snow in the 
form of an oven. 

Equal in beauty to the snow-house is that con- 
siructed of fresh-water ice. The material is col- 
lected in large transparent slabs, arranged in an oc- 
tagonal form, and the roof formed of walrus skin or 
snow. These dwellings are so transparent that 
even at some paces distance it is possible to dis- 
tinguish those who stand within them; yet they 
are so completely air-tight as to be perfectly 
warm. f 

In regard to dress the Esquimaux, in design and 
execution, may vie with the world, and the civilized 
traveller would do well to take a lesson from these 
‘* children of the chase,”’ for the most aecomplished 
furrier sinks insignificantly before them, so taste- 
fully are the various colored skins of the country 
worked by them into articles of apparel. Thus the 
dark and mottled fur of the seal is placed in the 
centre of the back or breast of the dress, while the 
lighter shades are on the sides; in the sleeves the 
fore and back piece are often of two colors, and the 
cuffs of a different hue, each of the numerous vari- 
eties of seal affording a peculiar skin, which enables 
them to arrange the most opposite and glossy colors 
in the same habit; and at the parts of the body 
where it is necessary to have protection from cold 
there are no seams, therefore no crannies for the 
entry of the weather. In order, however, to unfold 
and fully appreciate the ingenuity of the people in 
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this respect, the dress must be turned inside out, 
and personally inspected. 

The coats are of three kinds, one for the winter, 
one for the summer, and one as an over-all in wet 
weather, and in shape somewhat resembling a) 
shirt without its front opening, with a large hood | 
attached, which isdrawn over the head at pleasure. | 
This is bordered with the white fur of the deer, and , 
thus presents a lively contrast te the dark face which | 
it encireles. ‘The front or belly part of the coat is) 
eut off square with the upper part of the legs; but 
behind, it is formed into a broad skirt, rounded at} 
the lower end, which reaches to within a few inches 
ef the ground. Many of the jackets, and partie- | 
ularly these of the females, are lined with the skins | 
of birds.* The lower edges and tails of the dresses | 
are in some cases bordered with bands of fur of an | 
epposite color to the body, and it is a favorite orna- 
meat to hang a fringe of little strips of skin beneath 
the border, which has a very pleasing appearance. 
The hood of the coat worn by the women is com- 
paratively of immense size, which, as well as a 
covering for the head, answers the purpose of an 
infant's cradle for two or three years. At the 
shoulders is a wide bag-like space to afford room for 
the child, and to facilitate its removal from the 
hood to the breast without taking it out of the 
jacket,t and in front, instead of being square, it ter- 
minates in a rounded projection which extends 
about half way down the leg. The difference 
between the summer and winter coat generally con- 
sists in the one being formed of seal and the latter 
of rein-deer skin; but every variety of fur is oeva- 
sionally worn; for instance, at Prinee William 
Sound, the natives were found by Captain Cook 
wearing sea-otter, fox, raccoon, martin, seal, and 
water-fow] skins, the former being most common. 
At Schismareff Inlet, the skin of the rein-deer and 
dog was the prevailing material; at Regent Inlet, 
that of the re os bear; at Regent Bay, both of the 
bear and the dog ; and at Melville Peninsula, of the 
rein-deer only. 

The over-all coat termed Kamlaika, which an- 
swers most effectually the purposes of a ‘* Mackin- 
tosh,’’ is very ingeniously made of seal or walrus 
gut, or parchment skin cut into strips of an inch 
broad, and most skilfully sewed together. It effee- 
tually protects the fur clothes from rain or sea- 
spray. According to Egede, it is worn by the 
natives of Greenland between two jackets; and 
Ellis, by the inhabitants of the Savage Islands next 
the skin. The breeches of fur, tied tightly round 
the loins, reach a little below the knee, and hang 
loosely over the boots, which in the feet are moc- 
eason-fashioned ; both articles of dress being com- 
posed of rein-deer skin in winter, and seal-skin in 
summer—the latter soled with the tough hide of the 
walrus, to protect them from the rough ground. 
As with the jacket, so with the boots worn by the 
women; they are made to suit the wearer’s partic- 
ular oceupations, and are, without dispute, the 
most extraordinary part of their equipment. They 
are so large as to resemble leather sacks, and give 
a most deformed, and, at the same time, ludicrous 
appearance to the whole figure. ‘The bulky part is 
at the knee, and the upper end is formed into a 
pointed extremity, which covers the front of the leg, 
and is secured by a button or knot within the waist- 
band.{ These capacious pouches are used as 
pockets in the ordinary sense, and as temporary 
beds for infants ; and, when in the vicinity of white 
wen, as receptacles for stolen goods. The mittens 
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in common use are of deer-skin, with the hair inside ; 
but, in fact, every kind of skin is appropriated to 
this necessary part of the winter gear. The natives 
of Behring Straits skin the paw of the bear, and 
Wear it as a glove. 

Besides the differences I have mentioned between 
individuals of the same tribe, there are others 
between tribe and tribe. At the River Clyde and 
Regent Bay, the man’s jacket behind is quite 
straight, while before there is a sort of scollop in 
the centre. ‘T'o the westward of Mackenzie River, 
a skirt is worn before as well as behind ; and at the 
Coppermine River, the tail of the woman’s jacket is 
not more than a foot long.* A wooden cap, carved 
to resemble the bear or the seal, or, in fact, any 
animal of which they may be in search, is worn to 
the westward of the Mackenzie, in order to facilitate 
their approach to within gun-shot.¢ A cap made 
of the skin of the tail of the buffalo is worn in the 
summer to keep off the musquitoes. f 

At Labrador, the women’s boots, instead of being 
looped up to the breeches, are ‘* holden,’’ says Sir 
Martin Frobisher, ** from falling down about their 
feet by a piece of bone placed within them for their 
whole length ;’’§ according to Mr. Henry Ellis, 
they have an additional piece of whalebone to keep 
them wide at the top; and at Lawrence Island and 
the River Clyde, they are worn close to the leg like 
those of the men. The Esquimaux of Prince Wil- 
liam Sound dispense with the hood to the jacket, 
and wear a high truncated conic cap made of straw, 
and sometimes of wood. At the Savage Islands, 
Southampton Island, the River Clyde, and occasion- 
ally Prince William Sound, the women, instead of 
breeches, wear little thigh wrappers, which form 
but a very imperfect covering, and is the cause of 
their frequently getting frost-bitten ; yet they are so 
wedded to custom, that they will not add one inch 
to the established length. A tippet covering the 
shoulders, cut from the white part of the deer-skin, 
is occasionally worn by some of the younger per- 
sons as an ornament. The girdle worn round the 
waist is frequently ornamented with the bones, 
teeth, or nose of the fox or wolverine, or the ears 
of the rein-deer, hanging in pairs to the number of 
twenty or thirty, trophies of the skill of the hunter 
to whom the wearer is allied, and the same orna- 
ments are attached as a fringe to the lower parts of 
the jackets. To the drawing-strings of the women's 
breeches, which are of greater length than those of 
the men, and made to hang down on one side, are 
frequently appended as ornaments, a grinder or two 
of the musk-ox, a piece of carved ivory, a small 
ball of wood, or perforated stone. At Schismareff 
Inlet, the men ornament the ends of these strings 
with a tuft of hair, the wing of a bird, or the tail of 
a fox; and as they do not take the precaution to 
turn the string on one side, as is usually the case, it 
dangles behind as they walk, and oe them a very 
ridiculous appearance. Captain Beechy thinks it 
probable that it was this feature that gave rise to 
the report of the Tschuktchi of Northern Asia, re- 
corded by Miiller, that the people of America had 
tails like dogs. 

The tent of the Esquimaux is merely a temporary 
summer habitation, formed generally of the skin of 
the walrus, cut into layers of about the thickness of 
a dollar, and extremely transparent and oily. The 
entrance or front faces the south, and as a protec- 
tion to its back or northern point, seal-skins are 
placed. Beneath this is the sleeping place, alone 
distinguished by having several deer-skins spread on 
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the bare ground. The seams of the covering are 
sewed together so as to be perfectly water proof, 
and to the door-way are hung additional skins. 
One central pole of bones or broken spears, tacked 
together, gives height and support, and large stones 
or gravel, instead of pegs, size and shape to the 
tent ; the diameter of the floor being ten, twelve, or 
fourteen feet, according to the number of inmates. 
From the top of the pole one or two skin lines are 
earried for security and steadiness, which at Kot- 
zebue Sound and Labrador, is rendered unneces- 
sary; for in these localities, four poles are used, 
which, uniting at the top, and spreading at the base, 
give strength and shape to the tent. 

The drawings made by Mr. Henry Ellis and Dr. 
Richardson of the tents observed by them at Hudson 
Bay and the Polar Sea, agree with those of Kotze- 
bue Sound* and Labrador,t except in the projection 
of the poles above the skins. Sir Edward Parry 
states this to be the fact at the River Clyde ; and 
we may infer, therefore, that Mr. Henry Ellis and 
Dr. Richardson are right, although they have made 
no allusion to this peculiarity in their respective nar- 
ratives, 

Egede and his commentator Crantz inform us, 
that the natives of Greenland, who cover their tents 
wholly with seal-skin, form the entry with scal-gut, 
which, from its transparency, answers the purpose 
of a window, a contrivance unnecessary with the 
highly translucent walrus skin. The tents some- 
times contain two families, if they are related, or a 
double tent is formed by joining the mouths of two 
single ones, and making the opening on one side. 
Sir John Franklin discovered a tent to the west- 
ward of the Mackenzie, capable of holding forty 
persons, supposed to have been a trading establish- 
ment. 

Besides the sleeping place, there is but little 
standing room in the tent; as on one side is the 
larder—an accumulation of flesh, blubber, bones, 
birds, eggs, &c., which lie at the mercy of the 
heels of all that enter; but the careful tread of the 
inmates enables them to avoid that which the stran- 
ger in the land finds a difficult task. Sir Edward 
Parry's party were not so sure-footed, and the juices 
of these arctic luxuries, we are told ‘‘ formed an 
intolerable — mud on the floor;’’ and thus the 
Esquimaux good reason to complain of their 
soi-disant more civilized brother, whose awkward- 
neSs not only destroyed their carpet of earth, but 
deprived them of a portion of their very scanty win- 
ler store. 

There are two kinds of boats in use, the caiak or 
man’s boat, and the oomiak or woman’s boat, which 
are admirably adapted to meet the circumstances in 
which they are placed. Division of labor is not, 
nor ever likely to be, established among this isolated 
family ; every man, therefore, is his own boatbuild- 
er; and it is no mean test of intelligence, to find it 
admitted by all, that the most practised civilized ar- 
tisan could not possibly surpass them, either for 
symmetry or execution. The caiak was first de- 
seribed by William Baffin, who, while a youth, 
wrote the Account of James Hall’s Voyage of Dis- 
covery in 1607, and whose subsequent career en- 
titled him to have a very considerable bay of the 
Atlantic named after him. The length is from 16 
to 20 feet, and the breadth at the centre from a foot 
and a half to 2 feet, and the depth about 1 foot, the 
head and stern gradually inclining to a point from 
the centre ; it has, therefore, been very justly com- 
pared, in shape, to a weaver’s shuttle. The bot- 
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tom is rounded, and has no keel. ‘Twenty-two 
little beams or cross pieces keep the frame on a 
stretch above, and two strong battens run, one from 
the stem and the other from the stern, towards the 
centre, where they are attached to a hoop of bone 
or wood, of a sufficient size to admit the body. The 
frame is entirely covered, with the exception of a 
circular hole in the centre, with fresh dressed seal 
or walrus parchment, and, when complete, it weighs 
about sixty pounds, which, by the form of the nm, 
can be carried on the head without the assistance of 
the hands. 

There is a difference in the form of the eaiak, 
according to the locale of the people, which lies in 
the elevation and shape of the rim, and in the 
greater or lesser curvature of the extremities. 
Throughout Esquimaux land, comfort versus cus- 
tom is the motto of some few of the inhabitants in 
relation to the rim, and instead of being of a uniform 
height, it is raised at the back, the better to support 
the trunk of the body. At Prince William Sound, 
according to Captain Cook, the bow curves some- 
what like the head of a violin, a peculiarity of form 
which answers for one figured by Mr. Henry Ellis 
as in use at Hudson Bay. ‘This is, however, 
doubtful, for in Captain Cook’s caiak we have the 
letterpress, and in that of Mr. Henry Ellis the fig- 
ure alone to guide us. ‘The eaiak of Greenland has 
a knot of ivory at each end, to protect the sharp 
point of the extremity ; it is possible, therefore, that 
the curvature desernbed by Cook and Ellis had a 
protective use. 

At Prince William Sound the caiak is frequently 
built with two,* and even three,t circular openings, 
so as to hold two or three men, in which instances 
a single, instead of the usual double paddle is used ; 
and it is worthy of remark that Thorwold, who fell 
mortally wounded on the eastern coast of Green- 
land, in 1003, whilst leading a most uncalled for 
and brutal attack on this peaceful nation, states that 
the boats there held three persons. If this fashion 
was at the time prevalent, which is likely from the 
psychological history of the people, it was not so in 
1576.} eundip frequently obliges the Esquimaux 
to lash together various little scraps of wood, ivory, 
and bone, for paddles,§ but when woed is at hand 
they are well formed, and the broad blades neatly 
shod with bone, to enable them to bear the concus- 
sion of the ice. 

The oomiak, called baidar at Ochotsk and Kamts- 
chatka, is from 20 to 25 feet long, by 8 broad, and 
is capable of accommodating twenty persons. At 
Hudson Straits and Greenland it is navigated by 
women, and at the north-west corner of America 
by men, the women occasionally assisting. The 
one is of superior workmanship, and is prepelled by 
men with single paddles, the rowers facing the 
bow ; the other by women with rudely shaped oars, 
resembling a spade at the water-end, the rowers 
facing the stern. These family boats all agree in 
the general framework, and in being covered with 
seal or walrus skin, but they vary in form. They 
are not in use at Regent Inlet and Melville Penin- 
sula. The oomiak of Hudson Straits and Green- 
land is flat-sided and flat-bottomed, about three feet 
high, and nearly square at the bow and stern, and 
contains from five to six seats secured to the gun- 
wales by thongs, and that of the north-west coast is 
sometimes pointed at the bow and stern, and at 
other times at the bow only. The sail of the 
oomiak is what sailors call Jug-shaped, and is formed 
of walrus gut sewed together with great neatness, 
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in breadths of about four inches, and weighs only | made use of on the west coast. Thus much of the 
three pounds and three quarters. The mast, | contents of an Esquimaux tool-chest. 
which is placed well forward, is made of wood, and| Fotherby, in 1615, was the first to make mention 
has a very neatly formed ivory sheave for the hal-| of the Esquimaux sledge, and that it was “ shod or 
yards to run on. Considerable taste and attention | lined with bones,’’ and Captain Luke Fox, in 1631, 
is bestowed on the bow and stern of the oomiak ; | was the first to describe it; but we are indebted to 
but the Esquimaux more particularly prides him-| Captain Cartwright, in 1770, for entering minutely 
self in the neat appearance of his caiak, and has a| into its construction. ‘* The sleds the uimaux 
warm skin placed in its bottom beneath the rim for|make use of,’’ says Captain Cartwright, “ are 
aseat. The dexterity with which it is rowed, the; made of two spruce planks, each 21 feet long, 14 
velocity of its way, and the extreme elegance of its| inches broad, and 2 inches thick, which are hewn 
form, renders an Esquimaux, when sitting inde-| out of separate trees (because they are not ac- 
pendently, and urging his course towards his prey, | quainted with the use of the pit-saw;) they are 
an object of the highest interest ; and it is really | placed collaterally with the upper edges at the dis- 
wonderful that in so frail a bark he can defy the | tance of about a foot asunder; but the under edges 
raging storm, and give battle to the polar bear and | are somewhat more, and secured in that position by 
the mighty monsters of the deep. a batten 2 inches square, which is placed close 
Captain Cook has informed us, ‘ that everything | under the upper edges. The fore-ends are sloped 
the Esquimaux have, is as well and ingeniously | off from the bottom upwards, that they may rise 
made as if they were furnished with the most com-| over any inequality in the road. Boards of 18 
plete tool-chest ; and that their sewing, plaiting of | inches long are set at the upper edges of the sled, 
sinews and small work on their little bags, may be | 3 inches asunder, to place the goods upon, and to 
put in competition with the most delicate manufac- | accommodate the driver and others withaseat. The 
tures found in any part of the known world. In| under edges are shod with the jaw-bone of a whale, 
short, it appears that their invention and dexterity | cut into lengths of 2 or 3 feet, half an inch thick, 
in all manual works, is at least equal to that of any | and are fastened on with pegs of the same. This 
other nation.’’ Let us see what arg the tools they| shoeing is durable, and makes them slide very 
work with, and proceed to weigh the opinion Cap-| glibly. The wood work is sewed together with 
tain Cook has so strongly expressed. A hand/split whalebone. A couple of holes are bored 
chisel made of stone, copper, or ivory, of five or six | through the fore ends of each plank, in which are 
inches long and about two broad, bevelled away at | inserted the two ends of a strong short thong, made 
one end, and fixed in wood or bone handles, is in| out of the hide of a sea-cow, and secured by a knot, 
pretty general use.* ‘This primitive mortise chisel | and to the middle part of the thong a separate one is 
is frequently lashed to the end of a piece of wood | fastened from each dog.”’ 
about twelve or fourteen inches long, in such a} In 1631, wood must have been more plentiful 
manner as to act like an adze,f and made almost) than in Captain Cartwright’s time; for Captain 
after the manner of that of Otaheite,f which from) Luke Fox not only represents the side-boards of 
its beauty finds a place in the drawing-room of the | the sledges to have been four inches thick, but in- 
rich. Captain Lyon found a hatchet of English | forms us that, by robbing the graves, which were 
manufacture among the Esquimaux of Melville! roofed with the sledges of the departed, after Indian 
Peninsula thus mounted, and the shaft was scooped | custom, he obtained a boat-load of firewood in a 
out in such a way as to allow the hand to fit it,| single sacrilegious act. At the River Clyde, the 
each finger having its particular place. ‘The knives} sledges are made altogether of bone, the right and 
used by the men are of two kinds ; the one is made | left jaw-bones of a young whale forming its sides, 
of the tusk of the walrus, cut or ground sufficiently | and the ribs of the animal the cross pieces, and 
thin for the purpose, and as it retains the original | for the back are placed rein-deer horns in an up- 
curve of the tusk, it resembles the little swords} right position.* Bone sledges are also in use at 
which the English child plays with as a toy; the | Schismareff Inlet¢ and Regent Bay.f— At Regent 
other is of copper,§ or iron,| triangular in form, | Inlet the sledge is formed of a ‘* number of salmon, 
and is let into a handle of wood or horn a foot long, | packed together in the form of a cylinder about 
to which it is secured by rivets or thongs. A knife | seven feet long, and wrapped up in the skins taken 
of this deseription, found by Hearne at the mouth | from the canoes, which now cease to be of use ; 
of the Coppermjne River, was made of copper and | when well corded with thongs, two of these cylin- 
heart-shaped, while one discovered by Sir Edward | ders are pressed into the shape of the runners, and, 
Parry at Melville Peninsula, was formed of iron and | having been left to freeze, are secured by cross 
triangular. The gallant officer is of opinion, that | bars made of the legs of the deer or musk-ox, so as 
the Esquimaux are probably indebted to an indirect | to form the bottom of the sledge ; the bottom of the 
communication with our factories in Hudson Bay | runner is then covered with a mixture of moss, 
for this form. The fact, however, of Hearne hav-| earth, and water, which soon freezes to the depth 
ing found the same kind of knife at the Coppermine | of two inches, after which comes the final process 
River, of which Sir Edward Parry was not perhaps ' of plaiting the surface. The operator takes some 
aware, would appear to establish it as an invention | water in his mouth, and, when somewhat mixed 
of theirowa. The woman's knife exactly resembles | with saliva, it is deposited on a bear-skin, which is 
that used by our cheese-mongers, which renders a| then gradually rubbed over the runner, as by a brush, 
particular description of it unnecessary. A sort of | till a coating of half an inch thick is produced, 
saw, used instead of a knife for cutting blubber, was! which has a more than usual degree of tenacity, 
found on the eastern coast of Greenland, by Captain | and is more slippery than the ordinary material. 
Graah ; it consisted of a lance-formed piece of fir, | These carriages travel much more lightly than those 
along the edges of which were inserted rows of | shod with iron; but, as they cease to be of use as 
sharks’ teeth, which were secured by small nails of | soon as the thermometer rises above the freezing 
bone. This instrument, he adds, was formerly | point, they are taken to pieces, the fish being eaten, 
and the skins converted into bags, while the bones 
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are reserved for the dogs.”’* In every instance, 
the sledge is shod with pieces of hard bone which 
can be replaced when worn out. 

The skin of the walrus, during the coldest part 
of the winter, is often manufactured into runners, 
for, when hard frozen, it resembles an inch board, 
with ten times the strength. Another ingenious 
contrivance is, the casing of moss and earth in seal- 
skin, so that, by pouring a little water, a round 
hard bolster is easily formed. Across this kind of 
runner, there is the same arrangement of bones and 
sticks on the upper part, and the surface which 
passes over the snow is coated with ice, by mixing 
snow with fresh water. A rough piece of walrus- 
hide, shaped like a tray or a flat slab of ice, hol- 
lowed like a bowl, for trifling purposes, is frequently 
used.t 

In a country where the pliant twig holds no place, 
and where frequently driftwood is so scarce as to 
leave it destitute of that important article even for 
fuel, it is indeed an interesting inquiry to determine 
the means by which the Esquimaux has supplied 
himself with a bow. When formed of one piece 
of wood, the bow is of the ordinary make, strength- 
ened on the back with 100 or more of small plaited 
or twisted sinews,{ which, to use the words of 
Sir Martin Frobisher, are *‘ not glued to, but fast 
girded and tied on.”’ The Esquimaux of Behring 
Straits bestow much care in giving the bow the 
proper form, and for this purpose they wrap it in 
shavings soaked in water, and hold it over a fire 
for a time. It is then pegged to the earth in the 
form required. By the assistance of the sinews at 
the back, the bow preserves its elastic power ; and, 
by slackening or tightening them, it is rendered 
weak enough for the child, or strong enough for the 
most powerful man ;§ and, when“ fast girded,”’ it 
causes the implement, when unstrung, to turn the 
wrong way. They have also the power of altering 
the length of the bowstring to their pleasure, by 


twisting the several strings, often of fifteen or 


twenty plaits, of which it is composed. 

Two varieties of form and construction have been 
found amongst the natives of Hudson Straits. The 
one has been described and figured by Mr. Henry 
Ellis; and a specimen of the other is in my posses- 
sion. Sir Edward Parry did not meet with either 
of these bows among the natives of Melville Penin- 
sula, although close neighbors to those of Hudson 
Straits. The bow met with by Mr. Henry Ellis 
‘** was made of three pieces of wood, each forming 
a part of the same arch, very nicely and exactly 
joined together.’’ The bow in my possession differs 
from that of Mr. Henry Ellis, in being flat instead 
of arched in the centre, and having a small piece 
of wood bound with fish-skin to the back part of 
the junction of the two curved extremities with the 
central flat portion, and is composed of five pieces 
of wood. t Melville Peninsula, for the want of 
wood, the horn of the musk-ox, thinned horns of 
deer, and other bony substances are used. To pro- 
tect the wrist from the abrasion which would ensue 
from frequent use, the Esquimaux of Behring 
Straits buckle on a piece of ivory about three or 
four inches long, hollowed out to the wrist, or a 
guard made of several pieces of ivory or wood fast- 
ened together like an iron-holder. ‘The bowstring 
18, Moreover, in contact with about a foot of the 
wood at each end, and, when used, makes a report 
fatal to secrecy ; their more warlike neighbors are 


* Ross. t Parry, p. 206. 
+ Egede, Parry, Lyon, Franklin, hy, 
§ Cartwright, 





careful to muffle these parts with fur.* To make 
the bow, draw stiffly, they dip it in water, which 
causes its back and string to contract, and creates a 
greater impetus. Sir Martin Frobisher informs us, 
that the bows are three feet long; Captain Lyon 
adds six inches to that length ; and the one in my 
possession measures five feet three inches. It is 
used in the horizontal position. Lieutenant Edward 
Chappel must have been the dupe of some Israel- 
itish | neecrating or he would scarcely have pro- 
nounced ‘the whole fabrication of the bows and 
arrows not to surpass the workmanship of an Eng- 
lish schoolboy.”” Specimens of the industrial arts 
of the Esquimaux were presented by Lieutenant 
Chappel to the Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

The arrows are short, light, and formed without 
regard to length or thickness; ‘* They are three 
pieces, nocked with bone and ended with bone, 
with those two ends and the wood in the midst; 
they pass not in length half a yard, or little more. 
They are feathered with two feathers, the pen end 
being cut away, and the feathers laid upon the 
arrow with the broad side to the wood, insomuch 
that they seem, when they are tied on, to have 
four feathers. They have also three sorts of heads 
to their arrows; one sort of stone or iron propor- 
tioned like a heart; the second sort of bone, much 
like unto a stopped head, with a hook on the same ; 
the third sort of bone, likewise made sharp on both 
sides, and sharp pointed. They are not made very 
fast, but lightly tied, or else tied in a nocke, that 
upon small occasions the arrows leave these heads 
behind them, and they are of small force exeept 
they be very near when they shoot.’’+ The bow, 
when of the ordinary make, and a few arrows, are 
carried in a neatly ‘dona seal-skin case ; and at- 
tached to the side, in a little bag, is a stone for 
sharpening, and some spare arrow-heads carefully 
— up. : 

heir spears are of various kinds, the difference 
chiefly consisting in material rather than form. The 
ka-té-léék, with which the whale and walrus are 
attacked, is a large and strong-handled spear, es- 
pecially towards the middle, where there is a small 
shoulder of ivory securely lashed to it for the thumb 
to rest against, and thus to give additional force in 
throwing or thrusting it. The ivory point of this 
weapon is made to fit into a socket at the end of the 
staff, where it is secured by double thongs, in such 
a manner as steadily to retain its position when a 
strain is put upon it in the direction of its length, 
but immediately disengaging itself with a sort of 
spring, when any lateral strain endangers its break- 
ing. This weapon, so far, displays little art or 
ingenuity ; but an appendage called si@thé, consist- 
ing of a piece of bone three inches long, and having 
a point of iron at one end, and at the other a smal] 
hole or socket, to receive the point of the ka-1é-/éek, 
is a masterpiece of art. -Through the middle of 
this instrument is secured the ail/ek, or line of 
thong, of which every man has, when sealing, a 
couple of coils, each from four to six fathoms long, 
hanging at his back. These are made of the skin 
of the ozuke, as in Greenland, and are admirably 
adapted to the purpose, both on account of their 
strength, and the property which they possess of 
preserving their phability even in the most intense 
frost. To the end of the @l/ek, when the animal 
pursued is in open water, they attach a whole seal- 
skin, inflated like a bladder, for the purpose of tiring 
it out in its progress through the water. The 


* Beechy. t Frobisher. 
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akliak, a lighter kind than the former, also ivory- 
headed, with the siatko attached, is used for the 
large seal, and has a bladder fastened to it, and a 
loose head with a line attached ; this, being darted 
into an animal, is instantly liberated from the handle 
which gives the impetus. The oonak, used for the 
small seal, is of the same make as the former, but 
wants the bladder. 

When a seal is seen, the siatko is taken froma 
little leathern case, in which, when out of use, it is 
carefully inclosed, and attached by its socket to the 

int of the spear ; in this situation it is retained by 
Goss the Allek tight down, and fastening it 





round the middle of the staff by a slipknot, which | 
may instantly be disengaged by pulling on the other 
end of the line. As soon as the spear has been | 
thrown and the animal struck, the siatko is thus | 
purposely separated, and, being slung by the middle, | 
now performs very effectually the important office | 
of a barb, by turning at right angles to the direc- 
tion in which it has entered the orifice. This de- 
vice is, in its principle, acknowledged to be superior 
even to our barb; for, the instant any strain is put 
upon the line, it opposes its length to a wound 
only as wide as its own breadth. | 
he nuguit, for striking birds, young animals, or | 
fish, has two forms ; the first has two prongs like a 


ury to the natives, may be saved; and an instru- 
ment, shaped something like a shoe-horn, with four 
holes at the small end, communicating witi a 
trough that extends along the middle, and widens 
as it nears the broad part. This is used to procure 
blood from the dying animal, by inserting the end 
with the holes into the wound, and placing the 
mouth at the opposite end of the trough, to receive 
the liquid as it flows. 

In order to limit their observation of distant objects, 
and to protect themselves from snow-blindness, occa- 
sioned by the reflection of the sun’s rays from off the 
ice-flakes of snow, they wear an eye-shade of wood 
or ivory, or of both combined. On the inside it is 
hollowed to receive the bridge of the nose, on which 
it rests in front, and to give free play to the eyelids, 
while on the outside it is convex, and longitudinally 
and very narrowly divided for the purposes of vision. 
Two strings are attached to it to confine it in its 
place. 

And in order to protect themselves from the Rus- 
sian traders, the natives of Prince William Sound 
and Schismareff Inlet, wear underneath their dress 
a jacket or coat of mail* made of thin laths, bound 
together with sinews, which make it quite flexible, 
though so close as not to admit an arrow or dart. 
It only covers the trunk of the body, and has been 


fork at the extremity, and three other barbed ones | compared by Captain Cook to the stays of civilized 


in the middle, diverging in different directions, so | 
that, if the end pair should miss, some of the centre | 
ones should strike. The secoad has no diverging | 
prongs in the middle, but three instead of two at| 
the extremity, and may be termed, by way of dis-| 
tinction, the trident spear. Sir John Ross, in his | 
account of the Esquimaux of Regent Inlet, describes | 
the trident spear, ‘‘ because it was different from | 
any of which he had read.” Now Sir Martin | 
Frobisher has aceurately described this spear, com- | 
paring it to “our toasting-irons, but longer,”’ as 
well as Captain Lyon; and it is difficult to under- 
stand that the latter gallant officer’s admirable de- | 
scription could have escaped Sir John Ross’ atten- | 
tion. When employed for striking birds, to give 
these spears additional velocity, a throwing-stick is | 
used, which is constructed of a flat board of about | 


life. According to Sauer, it has a flap before, 
reaching down their thighs, but so made as to rise 
or fall, and permit their sitting in their oomiaks; a 
similar flap hangs on the breast, which may be 
raised as high as the eyes. Straps fasten this 
armor on the shoulders, and strings tie it round the 
body on one side. At Schismareff Inlet, instead of 
wood, their coat of mail is made of eider drake 
skin.t 

They have an ingenious contrivance for detaching 
fleas from the back, or such parts of the body as the 
hands cannot reach. ‘This is a rib of a seal, having 
a bunch of the whitest hair of the deer attached to 
one end, and on thus rubbing the places which re- 
quire it, the little animals stick to it; from their 
color they are easily detected. 

Almost all the uncivilized races have some notion 


eighteen inches long, having a groove to receive | of drawing, generally a representation of themselves, 
the staff, two others, and a hole for the fingers and | of the animals of the chase, and the implements used 
thumb, and a small spike fitted for a hole in the end | in their capture. Captain Beechy has described a 
of the staff. Mr. Henry Ellis has figured this sin-| picture drawn on one of their implements of the 


| 


gular instrament, and specimens of it were brought | chase, by one of the natives of Kotzebue’s Sound, 


home by Captain Billings and Lieutenant Chappell. 

The sling is in use amongst the natives of Labra-_| 
dor,* Hadson Straits,t and the Great Fish River | 
Estuary,{ and is very destructive in the hands of an | 
Esquimaux, who directs it with great force and | 
unerring aim. Amongst the minor implements of | 
the chase are, their fish-hooks, consisting only of | 
a nail, crooked and pointed at one end, the other) 
being let into a piece of ivory to which the line is) 
attached ; a piece of deer’s horn or curved bone, | 


which represented in one part a hunter in pursuit 
of a herd of deer, in a stooping posture on snow- 
shoes ; in another his nearer approach to his game, 
and in the act of drawing his bow; in a third, the 
act of throwing his spear at a seal, with an inflated 
skin as a decoy; the animal was placed upon the 
ice, the man lying on his belly, with a harpoon 
ready to strike it; in a fourth, the dragging a seal 
home upon a small sledge, and several oomiaks busy 
in harpooning whales which had been previously shot 


only a foot long, used as a rod; a long bone-feeler| with arrows; and thus, by comparing one with an- 
for plumbing any cracks inthe ice through which! other, a complete insight into their habits was elic- 
seals are suspected of breathing, and also for trying | ited. On the eastern coast of Greenland, Kanick, 
the safety of the road; as a float, a most delicate | a painter of repute among his colleagues, ornamented 
little rod of bone or ivory, of the thickness of a fine | the walls of his house with figures cut out of black 
knitting-needle, and about a foot long, having at | skins representing seals, walruses, bears and Green- 
the lower end a small knob, and at the upper a} landers, “ in which menagerie,” says Captain Graah, 
fine piece of sinew tied to it, so as to fasten it) of the Danish navy, who discovered them, ‘‘ he soon 
loosely to the side of the hole ; small ivory pegs or | recognized himself.”"{ Captain Parry informs us, 
pins to stop the holes made by the spears in the| that Toolemak, a native of Melville Peninsula, 
animal’s body, in order that the blood, a great lux-| learned himself to draw very fairly, by copying 
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prints ; and Ayokitt’s productions were so curious 
and ingenious, as ‘‘ to determine Captain Lyon on 
treasuring them.’’ In the animals there was one 
striking peculiarity, which consisted in having both 
eyes on the same side of the head. Sacheuse, the 
interpreter of Sir John Ross’ first expedition, ac- 
quired the art to an extent which enabled him to 
make a drawing of the first interview of the explor- 
ing party with the natives of Regent Bay a highly 
ludicrous scene, which, from its value, was engraved 
as an illustration to the narrative of that expedition. 
Sir Join Franklin’s interpreter, Augustus, was 
accustomed to spend whole days in looking over a 
collection of portraits, amongst which was one of 
the Duchess of Kent, the mother of our sovereign. 
The representation so won his heart, that in the 
lists of presents which he furnished to be forwarded 
to him from England, was that of ‘‘ a wife like the 
Duchess of Kent.” 

The art of carving is universally practised—its 
state of perfection keeping pace with our progress, 
and along their migration from east to west. Carv- 
ings in imitation of the human form were found by 
Captain Graah on the eastern coast of Greenland of 
a very rude character.* We no sooner, however, 
reach the eastern coast of America, than we find 
models of men, women, and children, of birds, beasts, 
and fishes, and of every kind of implement and culi- 
nary utensil, executed in a masterly style. An Es- 
quimaux woman, without her dress, obtained from 
the Esquimaux, shows a proficiency in anatomy as 
complete as the learned professor of the royal acad- 
emy could possibly wish his most accomplished 
pupils to attain. Also, one with the dress on 
shows that they can chisel the drapery with equal 
truth. ‘An ivory fish,’ purchased by Captain 
Lyon, ‘‘ neatly formed, and about three inches long, 
had the eyes made of small lumps of iron pyrites.’’t 
Ivory chains, most ingeniously cut out of solid pieces 
of ivory, were found in the possession of the Esqui- 
maux of Behring’s Straits, each link being separ- 
ately relieved, and sometimes twenty-six inches in 
length.{ For what purpose they were used, Cap- 
tain Beechy knew not ; but part of the last link was 
frequently left solid, and formed in imitation of a 
whale ; ‘and these chains being strong,’’ he adds, 
“‘inay in some way or other be appropriated to the 
capture of that animal.’? Men and women are gen- 
erally dressed in clothes, which are made with seams 
and edgings precisely similar to those in daily use. 
The ivory of which they form their models is cut 
by continued chopping with a knife, one end of the 
ivory resting on a soft stone, which serves as a block. 
To smooth and polish the work when finished, a 
gritty stone is used as a file, and kept constantly 
wetted with saliva. 





From the Britannia. 
SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 


Pernaps fewer discoveries have of late years been 
made in medicine than in most of the experimental 
arts, though there is none other that confers such 
direct and practical benefits on mankind. Even the 
researches in chemistry undertaken with zeal by 
professors of the highest genius, and prosecuted 
with eminent suecess, have not led to any important 
results in that science, justly regarded as divine 
since the age of Esculapiuns. Amid the advance 
of a thousand shapes of impudent quackery, the 
true art of healing has made comparatively little 

* Graab, 99. 


+ Lyon, 283. t Beechy. 





progress, and medical men have rather directed 
their attention to the most skilful employment of 
the means at their disposal than to the development 
of new powers for the cure of diseases that have 
hitherto baffled their skill, and for the amelioration 
of the pains incidental to humanity. It has beea 
reserved for an obscure practitioner on the other side 
of the Atlantic to make the most valuable discovery 
that has been revealed to the world since Dr. Jen- 
ner introduced the process of vaccination. 

The inhalation of the vapor of sulphuric ether to 
produce insensibility to pain seems grees! due 
to Dr. Jackson, of the city of Boston, in the United 
States. His title to the discovery is clear, and 
deserves explicit recognition. He is better known, 
we believe, for his scientific attainments in mineral- 
ogy than for his medical skill ; and it was probably 
while making experiments in his laboratory that he 
discovered that wonderful property in ether which 
promises to prove of such immense service to sur- 
gical science. ‘The surgeon-dentists of America 
appear to have been the first to avail themselves of 
the discovery ; but, when it was found that insensi- 
bility to pain could thus be produced for all oper- 
ations on the tecth, it was soon applied to more 
important purposes ; and the numerous trials made 
of it in our hospitals in the most difficult and dan- 
gerous cases of surgery have completely established 
its efficacy, and shown that, with proper precau- 
tions, it may be used with the most signal advan- 
tage, destroying all sense of pain to the patient, 
and materially facilitating, by the quietude and 
repose thus induced, the work of the operator. 

Of all the cases yet published, we think that 
reported by Mr. Lawrence, the eminent surgeon, 
which we take from the Medical Gazette, the most 
decisive. The seat of disease was the eye. It was 
a case of melanosis, and inevitably fatal in its ter- 
mination unless the affeeted part could be removed. 
But the operation was one of the most painful and 
exhausting to the patient known in surgery. When 
last performed by Mr. Lawrence it took twenty-six 
minutes for its completion, the patient during that 
time suffering the most excruciating agony, and so 
writhing under it as to impede the surgeon's efforts. 
In the present instance the patient, afier inhaling 
the vapor, sunk into a state of placid insensibility. 
The operation was performed in six minutes with- 
out any sense of pain being exhibited ; and, when 
the patient was restored to consciousness, he was 
ignorant that the operation had taken place, and 
presumed that it must be deferred until another 
time. A more decisive instance of the success of 
the process could not be desired ; and it is evident 
that, from this time, the discovery must take its 
place amongst the most surprising and the most 
beneficial ever made in medical science. We refer 
our readers to Mr. Lawrence's report as an 
extremely interesting document. Another case 
equally decisive of the value of the discovery, 
though different in its details, is published by an 
Edinburgh paper. Here the patient, after taking 
the vapor, remained mentally conscious, though 
physically insensible. Feeling nothing, and not 
knowing that the operation was in process, though 
his leg was being laid open by the knife, he 
remarked on objects around him, and declared his 
belief that the inhalation was ‘‘ no go,” as all his 
mental faculties were as active as usual. The phi- 
losopher will appreciate the value of the distinction 
thus established between mental and physical sen- 
sation. 

The simplicity of the apparatus required places 
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it within the reach of al] members of the profession. 
The best form adopted bears a close resemblance to 


A gentleman, fifty-two years of age, residing in 
the country, of good constitution, excitable temper- 





a hookah, the ether being placed in a bowl, and the | ament, and active habits, who at one time had lived 
patient inhaling it through a flexible tube, with as| rather freely, indulging a little in the use of spirits, 
much ease as though he were smoking a pipe. but not intemperate, lost the sight of his right eye. 
But the process, admirable as it 1s, may, like| After he had been blind for a year and a half,a 
other gifts of Providence, be abused or misdirected. | swelling came in the orbit, and had gradual] 
Great caution is necessary in its application, and an | increased for about a year, when I saw him. r 
opinion has been expressed that the vapor — found it to be a case of melanosis, in which the 
sometimes prove uncontrollable in its effects. It! eye-ball, together with a morbid growth which had 
frequently produces great agitation of the system, | pushed through the tunics, constituted a large mass, 
with corresponding cerebral excitement, the pulse | not only filling up the bony cavity, but projecting 
rising to 130 or 150. In some cases reported in) in front, distending the lid, and separating them to 
Boston, U. S., the patients became delirious, and | the width of an inch. It was covered by the con- 
exhibited a disposition to epilepsy. One lady was! junctiva, thinned at one point so that the color of 
so strongly excited, that she vomited a large quan-| the melanotic structure was clearly distinguishable, 
tity of blood from the lungs, and continued after-| but principally thickened and red as in chemosis. 
wards in a delicate state. Used under proper; The inevitably fatal termination of such an affec- 
precautions, however, with reference to the consti-! tion induced the patient to submit to the operation 
tution, temperament, and state of the patient, the | as the only alternative. 
inhalation is perfectly safe. The only danger is, | During the development and progress of the 
lest it should fall into the hands of quacks or inex- | complaint there had been much treatment, includin 
perienced persons, who might use its potent agency | repeated loss of blood by cupping and leeches, om | 
to the destruction of the unfortunate persons on| mercurialization. ‘The spirits were depressed, as 
whom they operated. The safest principle, per-| might be expected under such circumstances ; but 
haps, will be, not to have recourse to it for any this symptom was relieved by mild opiates, which 
trivial operation until its powers are better defined | agreed well, and procured rest. The usual habits 
than they are at present. | of diet, with a moderate quantity of light wine at 
It is desirable, equally for the interests of science | dinner, were continued to the time of operation. 
and the safety of the public, that a medical board | The mind was tranquillized by the belief that the 
should be appointed to report on its powers, its| new process would lessen or prevent pain, and the 
effects, and the best mode for its administration. | patient slept well on the night before the operation. 
The use of so important an agent cannot too soon! This was performed on the 15th instant, in the 
be legitimatized by the sanction of competent) presence of Dr. Waterfield, a friend of the patient, 
authority. Another measure should also be taken. | and of Mr. Holmes Coote, who gave me his assist- 
The services of the discoverer entitle him to the | ance ; the inhalation being managed by Mr. Hooper, 
gratitude of the whole civilized world, and that! of Pall-Mall East. 
gratitude should be accompanied by some substan-| ‘The entrance of the vapor into the chest caused 
tial token of acknowledgment. It appears doubt-| slight irritation about the throat. ‘The arms and 
ful whether the process can be patented, and, even | legs became powerfully contracted, so as to require 
if it could be, there would exist strong objections | a strong effort to control them; they were soon 
against the exclusive right to its use being estab-| completely relaxed, and the patient sunk back into 
lished. We hope that the liberality of the profes-| the reclining posture completely unconscious. 
sion, and the public in all countries where it is; There was some congestion of the face and head, 
adopted, will render it unnecessary for the discov- the color being somewhat livid, though, as I pro- 
erer to seek for remuneration in a patent-office. As | ceeded immediately to the operation, | did not make 
no better service can be rendered to humanity than | a minute observation. It was necessary to separate 
the alleviation of its sufferings, Dr. Jackson is| the lids at their commissure, and to turn them back 
justly entitled to the acknowledgments, honors, | freely, especially the inferior, which was tightly 
and rewards due to every benefactor of his species. | stretched upon the swelling. During this process, 
a xe _—— and the further dissection of the diseased mass from 
From the Medical Gazette of January 22. | the orbit, the patient lay like a body on a dissecting- 
table, without the slightest manifestation of suffering 
OPERATION PERFORMED 


or even consciousness, without a movement of any 
AFTER INHALATION OF THE VAPOR OF SULPHURIC | Patt. Tn about a minute after the conclusion of the 


operation, partial recovery of sense was observed : 
the patient was raised into the sitting position, and 
opened his left eye. Recognizing Dr. Waterfield, 
who had been sitting with him for an hour before 
the operation, he said, “‘ Ah! how do you do? I 
am happy to have you here.’’ He then expressed 
a fear that he had not had enough of the ether to 
produce the desired effect. When told that the 
operation had been performed, he said, ‘* Opera- 
tion! operation! What operation'’’ and seemed 
quite puzzled. Nothing further was said; but he 
was placed in a reclining position, and remained 
quiet. Persons engaged in a scene of this kind 
cannot estimate time very accurately. A friend, 
in an adjoining apartment, stated that from the time 
of the patient’s entering the chamber for the oper 
ation till 1 came out to tell him that it was over 
(about two minutes after the conclusion) was eight 
minutes. The inhalation and the operation together 


ETHER. 
BY WILLIAM LAWRENCE, ESQ., F.R.S. 


I wap oceasion last week to perform one of the 
most painful surgical operations; and I gladly 
embraced the opportunity of submitting to what 
will, I think, be deemed a complete test the 
recently-introduced practice of inhaling the vapor 
of sulphuric ether. The great interest excited 
throughout the medical profession, and in the pub- 
lie generally, on a matter of which the importance 
can hardly be overrated in reference to operative 
surgery, induces me to communicate to you the 
particulars without delay; the result having been 
perfectly satisfactory, not only for the immediate 
purpose of preventing pain, but by proving, as far 
as a single instance can go, the safety of the pro- 
ceeding, both in its direct operation, and in reference 
to the subsequent progress of the case. 
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may, therefore, have occupied about six minutes. 
The pulse was steady and quiet at the beginning, 
and, according to the report of Dr. Waterfield, who 
carefully observed it, continued so throughout: it 
was precisely of this character at the conclusion. 
After the conclusion of the operation, and before 
going to bed, the patient took two small glasses of 
arsala wine, and a liqueur glass of brandy and 
water, by his own desire, and not from any failure 
of the circulation. ‘There was free but not profuse 
bleeding, which continued so long that the applica- 
tion of ice was resorted to, under which it soon 
ogee. 
he patient continued nearly free from pain 
throughout the day, and passed a tolerably comfort- 
able night without an opiate. The progress has 
since been favorable, the only drawback having 
been erythematous affection of the lids and temple, 
with sense of distension and pain, causing some 
restlessness at night. These inconveniences are 
now nearly at an end, and the patient sat up, in a 
room adjoining his bedchamber, about four hours 
yesterday evening, nearly free from pain. 

To inquiries respecting what he felt, the patient 
said that it was like drowning—a sense of water 
rushing and overwhelming him ; then came a snap, 
and he felt nothing further. It was clear at the 
time that he did not know that the operation had 
been performed, and this subsequent statement 
shows that he must have been entirely unconscious. 
On the last occasion of my performing a similar 
operation, the sufferings of the patient were intense ; 
although not deficient in firmness, he writhed in 
agony, not being able to control himself, and thus 
considerably protracting the operation. Severe 
pain continued for many hours, and lasted in a less 
degree, with restlessness at night, for three or four 
days. 

Considering the nature of the ether vapor, and 
the mode in which it influences the sentient and 
moving power, we may infer that its influence on 
the sensorium is analogous to that of intoxicating 
liquors introduced into the stomach. Many years 
ago a middle-aged woman was brought, into St. 
Bartholomew's, drunk, with a compound fracture 
and other serious injury of the leg, requiring ampu- 
tation. Having reflected on the circumstances, I 
could see no reason why the state of intoxication 
should prevent the performance of an operation 
absglutely necessary, and I accordingly removed 
the limb at once above the knee in the ward. The 
gentleman present and myself were perfectly satis- 
fied that the patient was unconscious of the pro- 
ceeding, though, being subsequently jeered on the 
subject by some of her fellow-patients, she con- 
tended that she knew what was done at the time, 
but did not fee) pain. 





REMARKABLE OPERATION AT EDINBURGH. 


Tue Edinburgh Witness of last week gives the 
following remarkable instance of the successful 
application of ether in destroying the sense of pain : 
—Another experiment with the inhalation of ether 
was made in the Royal Infirmary yesterday, by 


Professor Miller, and proved eminently successful. | 


The patient was a middle-aged Irishman—a 
**navvy’’—who had sustained compound fracture 
of the leg nine weeks before. The fracture had 
not united, in consequence of the presence of a dead 
piece of bone, and it beeame necessary to remove 
this by a painful operation. ‘The patient was seated 








on a table, and the inhalation was applied by means 
of a very beautiful yet simple apparatus, made by 
Squire, of London, and which, we understand, had 
been sent to Professor Miller by Mr. Liston—a very 
suitable gift, under present circumstances, from 
that eminent surgeon to his old pupil. At first lit- 
tle effect was produced, but after some minutes the 
patient fell backwards, as if in a swoon. The 
operator was then about to proceed; but the man 
immediately objected, saying that ‘“‘ he was not 
asleep, and that he trusted nothing would be done 
till he was asleep.’’ For full twenty minutes more 
the inhalation went on, the man confused and talk- 
ative, but wide awake, and occasionally expressing 
very emphatically his conviction that ‘* it would not 
do.’’ At length, however, while in this wakefal 
state, the operation was begun. Incisions were 
made on the shin, and flaps were dissected off so as 
to expose the bone beneath. A portion of this was 
sawn and clipped through, and then the dead bone 
was removed. Only during the clipping of the bone 
with strong straining pliers did any sign of feeling 
escape from the patient, who was busy inhaling all 
the while, and now and then protesting that ‘it 
would n’t do.’ The operation occupied about ten 
minutes, and, from the highly sensitive nature of 
the parts implicated, must have been attended with 
excruciating suffering under ordinary circumstances. 
After it was over, the professor said to the patient, 
‘*] suppose you won't let me operate to-day?”’ 
** Certainly not,’’ said the patient, ‘it won't do; 
I must be asleep. The thing has n’t succeeded with 
me, and I am sure it can’t succeed with any one 
else, for 1 did everything I could to get asleep, for 
my own sake, and | ‘d do anything to please you.”’ 
*“ You won't even let ime make a cut into the 
leg?” **No; 1 must be asleep; we can try it 
another time.’’ This plain proof of his utter uncon- 
sciousness of the operation having been performed 
was acknowledged by the spectators in a hearty 
round of applause. The patient then sat up, and, 
seeing the wound, burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, saying, ‘* No doubt there's blood, or some- 
thing very like it; but I havn't felt a single thing 
done to my leg. That bates the globe ;’’ and, on 
being asked decidedly as to his having “ felt any- 
thing,’’ he repeatedly answered, ‘‘ Not a ha’porth.’’ 
He got into amazing spirits, and refused to leave 
the table until he had told ‘‘ all about the toldrums 
of the business.’”’ And then, with the manner of 
a tipsy man, and very happy, he kept surgeons and 
students in a roar of laughter for some minutes 
with a narrative of his condition during the inhala- 
tion, which, Irish-like, seemed to have been a 
strange medley of imaginary fights and ‘‘ killings” 
going on around him, but wholly irrespective of his 
own leg and the operation. On being carried out, 
he declared triumphantly, ‘* This is the very best 
thing that has ever happened in the three king- 
doms.’? The professor stated that he considered 
this case quite conclusive as to the powers of the 
ether, because there was no more painful operation 
in all surgery, and because the patient, having been 
avowedly a hard and habitual drinker of spirits, 
was one of those persons who are least susceptible 
of the ether’s influence. The whole proceedings 
seemed to give the greatest satisfaction to the med- 
ical and surgical officers of the institution, and to a 
large assemblage of interested spectators. Perha 
the most remarkable thing in such a strange ta 
is, the circumstance of the man being so wide 
awake and talkative while all the while quite insen- 
sible to the cutting of his limb. 
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Paris Acapemy or Scrences.—Jan. 25.—Sev- | will tend to draw the blood to the head ; and there- 


eral communications were received relative to the 
effect of the inhalation of ether preparatory to sur- 
gical operations. M.Gerdy communicated to the 
Academy the following account of the sensations 
and results produced by the inhalation in an exper- 
iment upon himself :—After stating that he inhaled 
the ether through the tube of a bottle containing 
about one litre and a half, he says: ‘* The irritation 
which I felt at first in the throat made me cough; 
but, being resolved to resist, I soon triumphed over 
this little obstacle. The irritation and cough gave 
way as the inhalation continued. 1 next experi- 
enced a numbness of the head, attended with heat, 
as if the vapor of the alcoholic and intoxicating 
liquor was mounting to the brain. This numbness 
extended itself rapidly, first to the feet, and then to 
the legs and arms, and next to the loins, and in- 
creased rapidly with each inspiration. In the sen- 
sitive organs it was attended with an agreeable 
sensation of heat, and of vibration similar to that 
which we experience in touching a vibrating body. 
When these two sensations reached their maximum, 
I experienced an impression, both agreeable and 
voluptuous, like that of intoxication. It is the 
numbness of which I speak that diminishes the pain 
in operations. My sight was not sensibly be- 
numbed ; the hearing was more so, and it became 
more and more feeble as the intoxication increased. 
I convinced myself, however, that the smell, the 
taste, and the touch, properly speaking, were not 
paralyzed by the general numbness which came 
over me; but my eyelids became heavy, and I felt 
a desire to give myself up to the charms of my 
intoxication."’ In a conversation which afterwards 
took place, the questions were started, whether the 
desired effect could always be produced, and whether 


| fore states that a belt round the body is useful. He 
recommends also, that persons in whom there is a 

, tendency to a flow of blood to the head would do 

well to try sea-sickness asa remedy. 

‘eb. 1.—M. Babinet, in his own name and that 
of MM. Poncelet and Séguier, read a paper recently 
presented by M. Van Hecke, of Brussels, on a new 

| system of aérial locomation. M. Van Hecke for- 
mally renounces the idea of seeking for a point 

_d’appui in the air to navigate against the wind. 
His system consists, like that of Meusnier, in seek- 
ing, at different heights, currents favorable to the 
direction which he may wish wo take. Meusnier 
thought he should be able to effect this by compress- 
,ing or dilating the air in his balloon. M. Van 
Hecke has found a more simple means of ascending 
and descending without loss of ballast or gas. He 
| has invented an apparatus analogous to wings, and 

| which he has placed under the eyes of the com- 
mittee. With this he has an ascending or descend- 
ing foree equal to from 2 to 3 kilogrammes; but 
with four of these motive powers applied to his car 

he would have a force of from 10 to 12 kilogrammes 

| —and with a large apparatus he might reach 100. 

|The report of the committee is favorable to the 

principle of the discovery.—Several communica- 
| tions were made relative to the new system of oper- 
| ating under the influence of the vapors of sulphuric 

}ether. Some of the patients lost all sensibility to 
pain, without at the same time losing any of their 

faculties. They saw, heard, and talked as if they 

had been in a normal state ; and one or two of them 

, actually made incisions in their own bodies, which 

they declared caused them no pain. In some cases, 

| however, the administration of the ether was fol- 

‘lowed by convulsions and furious delirium. M. 


in some cases there might not be danger in the | Magendie, and some other members of the acad- 
administration of the ethereal vapor. The general emy, in admitting the discovery to be an important 
opinion seemed to be, that in ninety-nine cases out | one, recommended that great care should be used in 
of one hundred complete success may be obtained the administration of the ether; and mentioned 
if a proper inhaling apparatus be used, and the ether | some operations in which the insensibility to pain 
be pure and highly rectified ; and that with such | was not to be desired, in consequence of the pecu- 


precautions no danger is to be apprehended in one 
case out of ten thousand.—M. Pellerin read a paper 
on sea-sickness. He begins by showing that there 
is no foundation for the two opinions which attribute 
this malady either to a congestion of the brain or to 
a commotion in the abdominal viscera caused by 
the motion of the vessel. According to him, sea- 
sickness is to be attributed to the derangement in 
the circulation of'the blood by the alternate rolling 
and heaving of the vessel. ‘The result of this, he 
Says, is not a congestion of the brain, as stated by 
Wollaston ; but it is, on the contrary, deprived of 
some of the blood required to keep up a stimulus at 
this nervous centre. What is felt in sea-sickness 
resembles what is frequently felt immediately afier 
a letting of blood when the patient stands or sits, 
viz.,—a disposition to vomit, or actual vomiting, 
M. Pellerin mentions, in support of this opinion, 
the fact that persons who are liable to sea-sickness 
experience its effects in a much slighter degree 
when they are in a horizontal position. The relief 
thus affurded is like that which is produced by the 
same position in a state of syncope. He draws an 
analogy between the sensations experienced from 
the oscillations of a vessel] at sea and the nausea 
occasioned by pregnancy ; and which results from 
the brain being deprived of a portion of its blood for 


liar effect on the muscular system. 


| Tue works in operation for draining the lake of 
| Haarlem seem to have stimulated the ingenuity of 
the projectors to a still more gigantic undertaking, 
| which may be safely characterized as the boldest 
| enterprise of the age; namely, the drainage of the 
Zuyder Zee, which, according to a plan published at 
the Hague, is proposed to be effected by the construc- 
tion of an immense dike, cutting off the communica- 
tion with the North Sea, and by forming a canal 
| between Amsterdam and the coast, into which are to 
| be diverted the rivers which at present empty them- 
|selves into the Zuyder Zee. The expense of this 
|undertaking is estimated at ten millions sterhing. 
| The reader may not be aware that the Zuyder Zee 
| was at one time an inland fresh-water lake, such as 
| it is described by Pomponius Mela, and that its con- 
| Version into a gulf of the sea was effected in the 
| thirteenth century, when violent storms destroyed the 
| barrier between the ocean and the lake. Traces of 
this barrier still exist in the sandy islands and shoals 
, between the Kelder and Ter Schelling. 
| Cnatx anv Coat Frres!—The practical utility of 
| chalk as an article of fuel has been tested within the 
| last few weeks, according to a Salisbury paper—and 
| with the most satisfactory results. Surrounded with 
coal, it gives a strong heat, and a clear fire, at half 





the supply of the uterus. As a remedy for sea- ithe usual expense ; So that to the poor, in the chalk 
sickness, M. Pellerin recommends everything that | districts, it must be an invaluable boon.— Builder. 
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172 ETCHINGS OF A WHALING CRUISE. 


From the Atheneum. 
Etchings of a Whaling Cruise. With Notes of a 
Sojourn on the Island of Zanzibar ; and a Brief 
Mistory of the Whale-Fishery in its Past and 
Present Condition. By J. Ross Browne. 
Murray.* 


Tuis work is by an American ; and its object is 
to draw the attention of ‘ the sovereign people’ 
to the tyranny of captains engaged in the whale 
fishery and the laborious duties and hard fare of 
the seamen. In favor of this class of men the 
author desires to effect a revolution similar to that 
which some years ago was produced in behalf of 
the seamen in the merchant service by the author 
of ‘*'T'wo Years Before the Mast.’’ If there be no 
exaggeration in his details, then do we assert that the 
American government is bound to wipe away with- 
out loss of time the deepest stain (domestic slavery 
excepted) that rests on its republican character. 
The author is confident ‘ that there is much in the 
cruel and oppressive abuses prevalent in the whale 
fishery to enlist public sympathy,” for the 20,000 
seamen belonging to the New England States 
alone. He is certain that ‘* history scarcely fur- 
nishes a parallel forthe deeds of atrocity committed 
upon them during their long and perilous voyages.”’ 
The design of the book, then, is sufficiently recom- 
mended to our notice. 

Has the writer really served ‘‘ before the mast’’ 
in such a service? We dare not pronounce that 
he has, notwithstanding the well-known names to 
which he refers. The style is above that of a com- 
mon seaman anywhere—much above that of such 
a one in the forecastle of a whaler. Instances 
like that of Mr. Dana we must not suppose likely 
to be multiplied. ‘There is no doubt, however, that 
the writer seems intimately conversant with the 
life which he undertakes to describe. He has been 
on a whaling voyage, apparently The knowledge 
which he displays of the business could be acquired 
by personal experience only ;—for he is conversant 
even with its recondite technicalities. For these 
reasons, in whatever capacity he may have accom- 
panied such an expedition, he is entitled to atten- 
tion—and will probably command it. We have 
another reason, too, for noticing this volume. It 
contains many particulars relative to an island 
which, though often visited by Englishmen, is little 
known to us :—probably because every visitor is in 
haste to escape from a place which beyond any 
other is the grave of Europeans. The pages that 
speak of it will, if we mistake not, be found the 
most attractive in the work. 

Our author represents himself as having been en- 
trapped into the service. He had been treated, 
while on shore, with studied courtesy by owners 
and brokers; but was scarcely beyond sight of 
the coast when he and his companions were sum- 
moned to the quarter-deck to hear a lecture on their 
duties from the great potentate whom they had 
agreed to serve :— 

“The captain deliberately stalked the quarter- 
deck, exulting in the ‘ pomp and cireumstance’ of 
his high and responsible position. Every step he 
took bespoke the internal workings of a man swell- 
ing with authority. ‘The proud glance of his eye ; 
the severe frown of his heavy eyebrows; the 
haughty curl of his lip ; even the peculiar twist of 
his long nasal protuberance seemed to say, ‘ Be- 
hold, and wonder! J stand before you arrayed in 


* Published by Harper & Brothers, 





a halo of glory. J am commander of the great 
barque Styx! Authority is mine! Look upon me, 
all ye who have eyes to sec, and tremble, all ye who 
have ears to hear!’ With his hands stuck in his 
breeches pockets, he then approached the break of 
the quarter-deck, and, straddling out his legs to 
wes against lee-lurches, asked if all hands were 
present. One of the officers replied in the affirma- 
tive. * * ‘TT suppose you all know what you 
came a whaling for! If you don’t, I'll tell you. 
You came to make a voyage, and I intend you shall 
make one. You didn’t come to play; no, you 
came for oil; you came to work.’ [Here he took 
a turn on the quarter-deck, and wh}e concentrating 
his ideas for another burst of eloquence, amused 
himself in an undertone, partly addressed to him- 
self individually, and partly to the mate, by letting 
us know that it should be ‘ a greasy voyage, and a 
monstrous greasy one too.’} ‘ You must do as the 
officers tell you, and work when there ’s work to 
be done. We didn’t ship you to be idle here. 
No, no, that ain’t what we shipped you for, by a 
grand sight. If you think it is, you ‘ll find your- 
selves mistaken. You will that—some, I guess.’ 
[Here he lost the idea, or,to use a more expressive 
phrase, ‘ got stumped.’} ‘I'll allow no fighting 
aboard this ship. Come aft to me when you have 
any quarrels, and I’il settle "em. J°U do the 
quarrelling for you—ZJ will.’ [Another turn on the 
quarter-deck.}] ‘If there ’s any fighting to be done, 
I want to have a hand in it. Any of you that I 
catch at it, Il have to ricut me!’ [A frightful 
doubling up of the fists, and a most ferocious 
gnashing of the teeth.) ‘1°ll have no swearing, 
neither. I don’t wantto hear nobody swear. It’s 
a bad practice—an infernal bad one. It breeds ill 
will, and don’t do no kind 0’ good. If I catch | 
one at it, damme, I ‘ll flog him, that’s all.’ [/ 

nod of the head, as much as to say he meant to be 
as good as his word.] ‘ When it's your watch be- 
low, you can stay below or for’ed, just as you 
please. When it’s your watch on deck, you must 
stay on deck, and work, if there ’s work to be done. 
I won’t have no skulking. If I see sogers here, 
I ‘ll soger “em with a rope’s-end. Any of you that 
I catch below, except in cases of sickness, or when 
it’s your watch below, shall stay on deck and 
work till I think proper to stop you.’ [A stride or 
two aft, and a glance to windward.] * You shall 
have good grub to eat, and plenty of it. I ‘Il give 
you vittles if you work ; if you don’t work, you 
may starve. Don’t grumble about your grub 
neither. Youd better not, I reckon.’ [A mys- 
terious shake of the head, which implied a vast 
deal of terrific meaning.} ‘If you don’t get 
enough, come aft, and apply to me. J’m the man 
to apply to; I’m the captain.’ [Here he surveyed 
himself with a look of exultation, which seemed to 
say that. he was not | the captain—the very man 
to whom he had special referenee—but that it was 
a source of infinite satisfaction to him to be the cap- 
tain.] ‘ Now, the sooner you get a cargo of oil, 
the sooner you ‘ll get home. You "ll find it to your 
interest to pay attention to what I say. Do your 
duty, and act well your part towards me, and I ‘Il 
treat you well; but if you show any obstinacy or 
cut up any extras, I "ll be d——d if it won't be 
worse for you! Look out! I ain’t a man that’s 
going to be trifled with. No, J aint—not myself, 
Tain’t. The officers will all treat you well, and I 
intend you shall do as they order you. If you don’t, 
I’ll see about it.’ [Three or four strides to and 
fro on the quarter-deck, and a portentous silence of 
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five minutes.} ‘That’s all. Go for’ed, where 
you belong !’”’ 

This was discouraging ;—but it was nothing in 
comparison of what followed at different times in the 
course of the voyage. As to the “‘ vittles,”” scarcely 
enough was served out to each man to keep the soul 
in *‘ its clay tenement’’—and the little was of so 
detestable a kind that many English hogs would 
refuse to eat it. 

While at the Azores, a raw Portuguese boy 
was taken on board to assist the sailors ;—several 
of the crew having died or been put on shore sick, 
unable longer to withstand the toil and starvation. 
As might be supposed, the boy was unacquainted 
with English, beyond a few words which he had 
accidentally learnt. One day, though scarcely able 
to move, he was put to the wheel, and ordered to 
do something which he did not well understand— 
and which, owing to the high wind and angry sea, 
he could not have performed if he had understood 
the command. The poor youth was confounded :— 

*** Steady!’ thundered the captain. ‘Can no 
keep her steady,’ said Frank. ‘Steady, b—t 
you!’ ‘She no stay steady!’ The captain darted 
furiously upon him, and struck him a severe blow 
on the head. Pale and terrified, and totally igno- 
rant of what he was punished for, the poor lad hung 
down his head to avoid the blows. ‘ You dumb 
animal,’ shouted the captain, ‘ didn’t I tell you to 
Fr your wheel down? Answer me—answer me, 





say! None of your whining! J°U flog the 
senses into you, if you don’t understand me! That) 
seuttle-but knows more than you do! You’re, 
worse, a devilish sight, than the old sow. Won't) 
you speak—won't you’ ‘No savey, sare,’ re-| 
plied Frank, who, in reality, did not understand a} 
dozen words of English. ‘You no savey, heh! | 
I’ll make you savey, you b—d two-pence head! 
T’li whale English into you! J’ see that you 
understand me when [ speak to you!’ so saying, | 
the captain grasped a rope, and with all his might | 
struck the boy across the face five or six times. | 
‘Oh capitan, me no savey!’ cried Frank, stagger- 
ing back, stupefied, and almost blind. ‘ Oh 
Christ, you kill me? What for you strike me?’ 
‘I'll make yousavey! You've been long enough | 
aboard to learn English. If you don’t learn, it’s 
your own fault. J°2/ hammer it into you. Now 
you know what you’re flogged for, don’t you? 
Answer me! Speak, b—t you! Say something, 
you dumb beast! Grunt, if you will be a hog! 
grunt, I say!’ Ignorant of what was said, and 
writhing with pain—for his face was swollen with 
blows—Frank only endeavored to suppress his 
cries of agony, as the captain shook him by the} 
hair, and repeated the blows with the rope. If 
ever there was the impersonation of a demon, the 
captain was one. His cheeks were pale with rage, | 
and his mouth foaming. ‘ Why don’t yoy answer | 
me?’ he yelled, in a voice husky with passion. 
‘Have you no tongue? Are you speechless? If 
you can’t speak, I tell you to grunt. Won't you 
do itt Grunt, you infernal blockhead! Grunt, 
you stupid ass! Bray, if you can’t grunt. Bray, 
now, or I'll make a zebra of you! I'll stripe 
your back!’ Still Frank made no reply. ‘ You 
shall make some sort of noise, I swear!’ said the | 
captain; and, swinging back his arm, he struck | 
Frank with all his strength several violent blows 
on the head and face with the rope’s end.” 

But anecdote of this kind is too gross and revolt- 
ing for our pages.—From the power of this wretch 
Mr. Browne was rescued by the American consul 





at Zanzibar; not because he was worse used than 
the rest, but because he was able to write a good 
letter to that functionary, and to prevail upon 
another seaman to take his place during the rest 
of the voyage. 

At the town of N*Googa, the capital of Zanzibar, 
the writer was forced to remain for some time, 
until another American ship should touch there and 
bring him home. His stay enables him, as we 
have said, to give some account of the island, of 
the people, of the consular agency for England and 
America—and above all, of the character of the 
sovereign, his highness the Imaum of Muscat. 
Mean, cruel, rapacious, and unprincipled, we 
are referred to our political and consular agent, 
Capt. Hamilton, who has resided above twenty 
years in the island, for some illustrations of this 
ruler’s charactor :— 

‘“* The diplomatic intercourse between the Eng- 
lish and American governments and his sultaniec 
highness has been of a character sufficiently curions. 
I learned from Captain Hamilton that among the 
various costly presents sent to the Sultan of Muscat 
from England was a splendid yacht called the 
Prince Regent. It was built and fitted by order 
of George the Fourth. The basso-rilievo work in 
the cabin did not suit his highness, and he took 
umbrage at it. ‘The king offered to repair or alter 
it in any manner that the sultan might suggest. 
Syed Syed, however, would not accept of it under 
any other terms than that he should be allowed to 
dispose of it as he pleased. Permission being granted 
him, he sold the yacht to the residency at Bombay, 
and while laughing in his sleeve at the simplicity 
of his English friend, deposited the gold in his eof- 
fers. A magnificent set of silver plate was also 
sent out from England to his highness. After 
keeping them a sufficient length of time to elude 
suspicion, the sultan disposed of them to his neigh- 
bors and officers. Some, who were able to pur- 
chase them, got the silver spoons; others, the 
plate ; and an old Arab in Muscat was fortunate 
enough to obtain possession of one of the immense 
head-dishes, which he now uses for his paddee. 
Queen Victoria sent him a splendid carriage, and 
with it a letter, stating that, as his highness would 
perceive, it was a very superior article, constructed 
precisely on the model of her own carriage of 
state ; and she had no doubt his highness would 
appreciate it all the better when she informed him 
that it was constructed by her own artisan, and 
was peculiarly adapted in ease of motion, to the 
smooth and beautiful roads of Zanzibar. She hoped 
his highness’ footmen and drivers would display it 
to the best advantage, and she enjoyed the betief 
that his highness would ride out often in his delight- 
ful parks. The whips, harness, cushions, trim- 
mings, &c., were of the finest workmanship and 
most costly material. ‘The whole affair was built 
at the expense of $9000. When the sultan re- 
ceived this present, he was in raptures; but he 
very soon had the richest of the ornaments taken 
off to convert into money. Her majesty’s knowledge 
of the dominions of his highness being altogether 
drawn from works of an imaginative character, she 
was of course quite excusable for not knowing that 
there is no such thing as a carriage road in the 
jungles of Zanzibar, or on the sunburned heights of 
Muscat. The idea of presenting a splendid carriage 
to the sultan, when he could make no earthly use 
of it as it was designed to be used, was about as 
ridiculous as addressing him in verse. 1 saw this 


carriage myself; and it grieved me to think how 
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pearls were thrown before swine. It is now boxed 
up, after having been defaced by the natives, the 
beautiful ornamental work all destroyed, and the 
whole affair rendered unfit for use, even if there | 
were roads. The moths and vermin have des 
stroyed all the embroidery and inside trimmings, and 
the wood-work is ruined by worms. As it stands 
now, it is not worth fifty dollars. The articles pre- 
sented to the sultan by the government of the | 
United States fared no better. ite received by the | 
Peacock, as is stated by Ruschenberger, a sword 
and altagar with gold seabbards and mountings, 
Tanner's map of the United States, a set of Ameri- 
can coins, several rifles, a number of cut-glass lamps, 
a quantity of American Nankin, known as For- 
syth’s Nankin, &c. Now, the merchants who 
have resided at Zanzibar for years, and who know 
exactly everything said and done by the sultan in 
relation to our government, say that his highness 
treated these gifts with perfect contempt, however 
well pleased he may have expressed himself to the 
commander and officers of the Peacock. The in- 
trinsic value of a present, not the friendly feelings 
with which it is given, has its influence with him. 
It was certainly a very small business to send a set 
of trifles of this kind to a foreign sovereign ; but it 
was not very honorable in the sultan to sell the 
greater part of them to his subjects, for it is well 
known in Zanzibar he did so. I was witness my- 
self to a transaction of this kind. It is very gener- 
ally known that a splendid boat worth $3000, was 
sent out to the sultan by our government. His 
highness, with his suite of officers, met with an ac- 
cident the day it was first tried at Zanzibar. Owing 
to the awkwardness of the boatmen, it upset in the 
bay, and completely ducked the royal party. The 
sultan, attaching the blame to the boat rather than 
to the awkwardness of the men, had it carried on 
board his frigate the Sha-Halm, where it remained 
neglected and unused till the trimmings were 
totally ruined, and the fine mountings stolen or 
sold by the sultan’s officers. His highness offered it 
as a present to the American consul, who of 
course was bound to decline the gift. He then 
tried to sell it to some of his subjects, but they 
preferred their native craft. Finally, he made a 
bargain with the British consul (which I witnessed 
personally) to this effect: ‘The consul had a com- 
mon six-oared boat, worth about two hundred dol- 
lars, which the sultan received in exchange for his 
three thousand dollar present. By his oath of 
office, the British consul is bound neither to trans- 
act business on his own account with the sultan, 
nor to receive any present or presents. The diffi- 
culty was thus obviated on both sides: The sultan 
wished to get rid of his fine boat because through 
awkwardness it had once upset; and the British 
consul quieted his own conscience, in violating the 
spirit of his obligations to his government, by re- 
ceiving it as amere matter of exchange—an accom- 
modation which politeness required him to extend 
to the sultan! So much for making presents to 
an Aral potentate.”’ 

The people of Zanzibar, whether natives or for- 
eigners, seem to have as few good qualities as the 
ruler. ‘Though the climate is perhaps the most 
deadly in the world, no compassion is shown to the 
friendless stranger ; who may sicken and die with- 
out either aid or sympathy :— 

** A melancholy instance of the fatality of 
the climate is deeply engraved upen my memory. 
An American whaler had hauled into port to repair 





her keel, which had sustained some damage on a 


coral reef off the southern point of Johanna. She 
was stranded on the beach opposite the English 
consul’s during the first spring-tide, and the men 
were obliged to turn out in the night to work upon 
her. One of the crew, a Scotchman, was kicked 
by the captain for not obeying the call with suffi- 
cient promptness. The same night, or the next, 
this man, with two of his shipmates, who had been 
severely treated during the voyage, escaped from 
the vessel, and concealed themselves in the town. 
In a few days the two last mentioned returned to 
duty. After the vessel sailed the Scotchman came 
from his hiding-place. Day after day | saw him 
wandering about the streets sick and destitute, 
without the power to relieve him. Far from feel- 
ing any sympathy for him, the white traders turned 
him from their doors with threats of imprisonment 
in the fort. The natives, fearing the displeasure of 
the Sultan, if they did not follow the humane ex- 
ample of the whites, kicked him out of their 
houses; and for more than two weeks he had 
neither shelter nor medical aid, nor, as far as I 
could learn, any food, except what he could beg 
from the female slaves when their masters were 
absent, or occasionally a scrap of bread from Captain 
F *s men, who had been wrecked, and were 
themselves in great distress. My own situation 
was so precarious that it was only by stealth I 
dared to speak to him; for I knew the penalty of 
being caught aiding or befriending a deserter; nor 
was it in my power to relieve his distress, even if 
this were not the case. Early one morning I heard 
that a man was found dead on the beach, and that 
he still lay there. I went down, and was shocked 
to see the body of the poor Scotchman stretched 
upon the sand with his face down, and his eyes and 
nostrils covered with sand. A more heart-rending 
sight I never witnessed. Such a death! far away 
from his native land, with no kind mother’s hand to 
press his fevered brow ; no sister to pass the cup to 
his burning lips; no brother to whisper words of 
encouragement ; no 





silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through suflering’s 
hours, 
And sumless riches from affections deep, 


to rob death of,its horrors, and soothe his last 
hours. The tide had swept up partially over him, 
and his light hair was matted with sea-weeds and 
water. His muscles were frightfully distorted, as 
if in all the agonies of a miserable death. A crowd 
of natives stood around the body, jeering at the bar- 
barity of Christians. I did not understand sufficient 
of the language to gather the meaning of all they 
said; but Mr. Fabeus, the consul’s clerk, kindly 
acted as interpreter, and from him I learned that 
the general inquiry was :—‘ Is this the way Chris- 
tians do in your country? When a man does 
wrong, do they suffer him to die in the streets? 
Do they drive him from their own doors to beg 
from people of another caste? And when he dies, 
do they pitch him into the sand, as the white people 
do here, and say no prayer over him? Better be 
Mohammedan than Christian, if Christians do so. 
You say yours is the only good and true religion. 
Where is the good? We see all bad. Mohammed 
teaches us to be good to other men of our caste ; 
you do evil. Better have no religion at all, if it 
teach you to do evil. First you treat men of your 
own caste like dogs, let them die like dogs, and 
then bury them like dogs. When you die, where 
will you got’ This was unanswerable. It is per- 
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fectly useless to tell Mohammedans that in America 
these disgraceful proceedings are nor quite so com- 
mon. ‘They naturally believe what they see, and 
form their opinions from it, in preference to giving 
credence to what they are told.”’ 

The superstition of the people is remarkable, 
even for the East :— 

** Mr. Fabeus told me of an amusing occurrence 
illustrative of the superstition of the Arabs. Trav- 
elling along the beach one day, he was accosted by 


the sultan’s secretary, Ahmet Bin Hamees. ‘Well, | 


you catch news to-day!’ ‘No; what news?’ 
‘Oh, great things going to happen. A big devil 
came down from the clouds this morning. 
people are all in confusion. He made a terrible 
noise. His highness says this a bad sign. What 
shall we dot’ * What did this devil look like!’ 
‘ He came down in the shape of a big snake. His 
head was in the water ; his tail reached clear up to 
the clouds. I was frightened to death. I think he 
will swallow up Zanzibar.’ This devil in the shape 
of a snake which produced such consternation, 
proved to be nothing less than a water-spout, which 
had passed across the bay. The sultan firmly 
adhered to his first assertion, that it was a devil, 
and boded destruction to Zanzibar; nor could ridi- 
cule or reason convince him of his error.”’ 

The following is yet more amusing—though it is 
not a novelty :— 

** My young host entertained me with an account 
of his reception in America ; his impressions on 
first seeing steamboats and locomotives under way ; 
the curiosities he had seen in Boston; and other 
topics of wonder which might be supposed to attract 
the attention of an Arab. He informed me, among 
other interesting items, that Mr. Sheppard, an 
artist of Salem, painted his portrait, and made him 
a present of it. On his return to Zanzibar, he 
brought it home with him. His mother asked him 
what it was. ‘ Dis me, modder,’ said Rajab; ‘ dis 
all de same as my face.’ She looked at the por- 
trait, and fell into a terrible rage ; abusing the 
artist in no measured terms for having transplanted 
noe of her son’s flesh and blood to the canvass. 

ajab insisted that it was only paint. ‘* No Rajab, 
sure ‘nuff.’ But the old woman denounced the 
artist as a dealer in evil sciences, and protested her 
son could only regain the lost flesh, and whatever 
of his soul he had lost with it, by destroying the 
painting. ‘This she foreed him to do, much to his 
mortification; for he was not a little vain of his 
appearance on canvass. I was heartily amused at 
the young Arab’s account of his mother’s super- 
stition.”’ 

The author has some talent for description—or, 
perhaps, we should say, for caricaturing. The 
following account of a native auctioneer is whim- 
sical enough :— 

** Imagine a heterogeneous crowd of dusky mer- 
chants of every nation from this side of the Cape to 
China, gathered around a shrivelled old Arab, the 
dallal, or auctioneer, who is flourishing a ratan, and 
shouting, in a mixture of Arabic and English, 
‘How muchat How mucha you gib for dis? 
Very fine cask! plenty good new! Hein? hein? 
Realle humpsa (five dollars) —realle humpsa! 
realle humpsa!’ ‘Sitta!’? grunts a bidder, in 
& guttural voice; but the dallal is, unfortu- 
nately, deaf. ‘ Sitta—six!’ roars the bidder in 
the ear of the dallal, who continues, at the high- 
est pitch of his voice, ‘ Realle humpsa! realle 
humpsa! humpsa!’ and he raises his ratan. 
‘ Sitta !’ shrieks the agonized bidder; upon which, 
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finding he is not heard, he gives the dallal a thrust 
with his cane. ‘ Hein? hein? Realle sitta! sitta! 
sitta!’ While he is edifying the crowd with his 
eloquence on this bid, the Banyans assemble behind 
some shed in the neighborhood and consult. A 
group of Arabs may be seen whispering together 
in another quarter ; then they pray awhile ; then 
all go off and talk in pairs. Presently a few strag- 
glers return, and somebody sings out, ‘ Sebba !’ 
(seven.) ‘ Realle sitta! realle sitta! sitta! sitta!’ 





The | 


continues the dallal, drowning in his sharp cries 
| every voice except his own. * Themama!’ shouts 
|a new bidder, before the last has been heard. 
* Tessa!’ cries the other, forgetting, in the slow 
| progress of thought, that the incorrigible dallal is 
| still shrieking, * Realle sitta! realle sitta!’ Pres- 
| ently somebody gives the auctioneer a thump under 
the fifth rib. ‘ Hein? hein?’ he cries, as if 
| startled from a trance ; ‘ who dat?’ and then all is 
confusion. The Banyans all come up; the Arabs 
join ; the Sowhelese mingle in the crowd, and they 
| all talk together. One has bid seven dollars ; he 
| is now singing out, with all his might, ‘ Asharra!’ 
| (ten.) Another has just bid eight dollars ; a third 
| has bid nine; and it is not known precisely who 
bid, or what was bid. Then there is a grand 
‘clamor, a confusion of tongues, and a commingling 
| of Mohammedan blessings and curses unparalleled. 
| Meantime the dallal is busily engaged caning in 
| the most unmerciful manner the article up for sale, 
| said performance signifying that it is ‘ knocked 
down.’ When asked how much he got for it, and 
| who was the highest bidder, he is completely puz- 
zled. Nobody knows, and in many cases it has to 
be sold over two or three times before there can be 
a thorough understanding of the matter.”’ 

On his way back to America, Mr. Browne lands 
on the island of St. Helena; and, of course, visits 
| the place where Napoleon’s mortal remains once 

rested. There he learns a story too good to be 
passed over :— 

**In the course of the afternoon I was favored 
with numerous anecdotes of what had occurred at 
the tomb of Napoleon within Mr. Carroll’s recollee- 
tion. I was particularly amused at an account of 
an irascible Frenchman, who conceived himself in- 
sulted by a Yankee. Though such an anecdote 
must lose in the repetition, I shall give it as nearly 
as possible in the language of the narrator. An 
Englishman some years since visited the tomb, and 
indited in the register a verse on the ex-emperor to 
this effect :-— 

Boney was a great man, 
A soldier brave and true, 
But Wellington did lick him at 
The field of Waterloo. 


This was not in very good taste, nor exactly such 
an allusion as an Englishman should be guilty of at 
the tomb of a conquered foe. Nevertheless, it con- 
tained indisputable truths. A Yankee visited the 
place soon after. Determined to punish the brag- 
gart for so illiberal and unmanly an attack on the 
dead, he wrote, immediately under it, 


But greater still, and braver far, 
And tougher than shoe-leather, 
Was WasuIncTon, the man wot could 
Have licked ’em both together. 


The next visiter was a Frenchman, who, like all 
his countrymen, was deeply attached to the memory 
of Napoleon. When he read the first lines he 
exclaimed, with looks of horror and disgust, ‘ Mon 
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Dieu! Quel sacrilége! Sans doute, les Anglais 
sont grands cochons!’ The Yankee skipper’s ad- 
dition next attracted his eye. He started as he 
read ; gasped, grinnned, read the lines again ; then, 
dashing his hands in his hair, danced about the 
room in a paroxysm of indignation, screaming, 
Sacré diable! Monsieur Bull is one grand brute, 
but le frére Jonathan is one savage horrible! 
Sacré! sacré! I challenge him! I shall cut him 
in vera small pieces!’ He called for his horse, 
rode post-haste to town, and sought the Yankee 
everywhere. Alas, the bird had flown! A ship had 
just sailed ; the skipper was gone! Unappeased in 
his wrath, the Frenchman called upon the consul 
for redress, but was told redress could not be had 
there. Straightway went the enraged man with 
his complaint to the governor. His excellency 
reasoned with him, moralized, philosophized, but to 
no purpose. Nothing would satisfy the irascible 
Frenchman but the erasure of the offensive lines, 
which, by order of the governor, were stricken 
from the register.”’ 

Our readers will have seen that Mr. Browne’s 
details are not exactly to be trusted—and that he 
is somewhat of a colorist. The book is, in every 
sense, far inferior to Mr. Dana’s; but we suppose 
there is no reason to doubt the author’s facts—and 
his work as regards its main design has a powerful 
claim on our sympathy. 





From the Athenzum. 


Views a-Foot ; or, Europe Seen with Knapsack and 
Staff. By J.B. Tayuor. With a Preface by 
N. P. Willis. Wiley & Putnam. 


Or all phases of the passion for knowledge, none 
is more eminent for force, self-sacrifice, and perse- 
verance than the desire of seeing ‘* foreign parts.”’ 
We English hardly comprehend this in its fulness 
till we have put the sea between us and our country 
—and have met the patient German, the wide-awake 
American, or the genial and versatile Bohemian, 
whom no difficulties or lack of means shall hinder 
from admiring with his own eyes the wonders of 
nature and art of which he has been dreaming ever 
since his boyhood. 

These * Views a-Foot’’ are the notes of one of 
this class—whose earnest talk has beguiled so many 


“a rainy hour, so many a mile of “ the rough road,” 


during our continental rambles. Mr. J. Bayard 
Taylor is a printer’s apprentice—of whom America 
may be proud. In a cordial preface, Mr. Willis 
tells us how the thirst for travel possessed this ener- 
getic and enthusiastic young man ;—how, having 
attracted some notice by his writings in the period- 
icals, and being resolved to see Europe, he obtained 
a slender and conditional engagement as contributor 
to a newspaper; on the strength of which (the ex- 
pedient being, apparently, a favorite one in Amer- 
ica) he set sail for England—traversed Germany, 
Italy as far as Rome, and France—remaining out 
two years, and spending in that time five hundred 
dollars earned on the road! ‘* My means,”’ says 
Mr. Taylor himself, ‘* several times entirely failed ; 
but I was always relieved from serious difficulty 
through unlooked-for friends or some unexpected 
turn of fortune.’’ Other pilgrims, we must observe, 
might have been less lucky: and all meditating a 
similar enterprise will do well to reckon, ere they 
set out, on the certainty of his being ‘‘ obliged,’’ as 
Mr. Taylor was, ‘‘ to use the strictest economy, to 
live on pilgrim fare, and do penance in rain and 
cold.’’ But the penance and the bad weather, the 





poor food and the repulsive night’s lodging, are 
soon forgotten ; while our tourist has gained what 
no ill can rob him of—a treasury of recollections 
and pictures to enrich his life. We, too, are richer 
for his travels, by the amount of an earnest, sensible 
and manly book: the appearance of which will not 
we hope, be without satisfactory influence on the 
ecpieer'e fortunes. 

hile we notice—not unacquainted with the 
larger part of Mr. Taylor's rowte—that the amount 
of error, loose statement, &c., is creditably small— 
a fact which makes the writer's ‘* Views a-Foot’’ 
trast-worthy as a guide—it will readily be under- 
stood that the volumes yield little for extract. Mr. 
Taylor crossed to Europe, in the Oxford, with the 
** White Cloud” and his Indian party :— 

** An interesting incident oceurred during the 
calm of which I spoke. ‘They began to be fearful 
we were doomed to remain there forever, unless the 
spirits were invoked for a favorable wind. Accord- 
ingly, the prophet lit his pipe and smoked with 
great deliberation, muttering all the while in a low 
voice. Then, having obtained a bottle of beer from 
the captain, he poured it solemnly over the stern of 
the vessel into the sea. There were some indica- 
tions of wind at the time ; and accordingly the next 
morning we had a fine breeze, which the lowas at- 
tributed solely to the prophet’s incantation and Eo- 
lus’ love of beer.”’ 

While in Britain, Mr. Taylor visited the Giant's 
Causeway—which a companion of his compared to 
“* Niagara petrified ;”’ forded the Tweed to pay his 
homages at Abbotsford; and spent seven days in 
London—during which time he believes he saw 
most of its ‘‘ lions,’’—his personal expenses being 
three shillings a day. And, if enjoyment be in any 
degree attested by freshness of coloring, Mr. Tay- 
lor profited as much by his European tour as 
though he had travelled after Lady Londonder- 
ty’s fashion—and been feasted on ‘ nightingales’ 
tongues.’’ We will give the reader one of his 
sketches of a scene less known than the highways 


or byways of our metropolis :— 


**The third night of our journey we stopped at 
the little village of Stecken, and the next morning, 
after three hours’ walk over the ridgy heights, 
reached the old Moravian city of Iglau, built on a 
hill. It happened to be Corpus Christi day, and 
the peasants of the neighborhood were hastening 
there in their gayest dresses. The young women 
wore a crimson scarf around the head, with Jong 
fringed and embroidered ends hanging over the 
shoulders, or falling in one smooth fold from the 
back of the head. They were attired in black vel- 
vet vests, with full white sleeves and skirts of some 
gay color, which were short enough to show to ad- 
vantage their red stockings and polished shoe- 
buckles. Many of them were not deficient in per- 
sonal beauty—there was a gypsylike wildness in 
their eyes, that combined with their rich hair and 
graceful costume, reminded me of the Italian maid- 
ens. ‘The towns, too, with their open squares and 
arched passages, have quite a southern look ; but 
the damp, gloomy weather was enough to dispel 
any illusion of this kind. In the neighborhood of 
Iglau, and, in fact, through the whole of Bohemia, 
we saw some of the strangest teams that could well 
be imagined. I thought the Frankfort milk-women 
with their donkeys and hearse-like carts, were com- 
ical objects enough, but they bear no comparison 
with these Bohemian turn-outs. Dogs—for econ- 
omy’s sake, perhaps—generally supply the place of 
oxen or horses, and it is no uncommon thing to see 
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three large mastiffs abreast, harnessed to a country 
eart. A donkey and a cow together are sometimes 
met with, and one man, going to the festival at 
Igiau, had his wife and children, in a little wagon, 
drawn by a dog anda donkey. These two, how- 
ever, did not work well together; the dog would 
bite his lazy companion, and the man’s time was 
constantly employed in whipping him off the don- 
key, and in whipping the donkey away from the 
side of the road. Once I saw a wagon drawn by a 
dog, with a woman pushing behind, while a man, 
doubtless her lord and master, sat comfortably 
within, smoking his pipe with the greatest compla- 
cency! The very climax of all was a woman and 
a dog harnessed together, taking a load of country 
produce to market! I hope, for the honor of the 
country, it was not emblematic of woman’s condition 
there. But as we saw hundreds of them breaking 
stone along the road, and occupied at other laborious 
and not less menial labor, there is too much reason 
to fear that it is so. As we approached Iglau, we 
heard cannon firing; the crowd increased, and fol- 
lowing the road, we came to an open square, where 
a large number were already assembled ; shrines 
were erected around it, hung with pictures and pine 
boughs, and a long procession of children was pass- 
ing down the side as we entered. We went 
towards the middle, where Neptune and his Tritons 
poured the water from their urns into two fountains, 
and stopped to observe the scene. The procession 
came on, headed by a large body of priests, in 
white robes, with banners and crosses. They 
stopped before the principal shrine, in front of the 
Rathhaus, and began a solemn religious ceremony. 
The whole crowd of not less than ten thousand per- 
sons stood silent and uncovered, and the deep voice 
of the officiating priest was heard over the whole 
square. At times the multitude sang responses, 
and I could mark the sound, swelling and rolling up 
like a mighty wave, till it broke and slowly sank 
down again to the deepest stillness. The effect 
was marred by the rough voice of the officers com- 
manding the soldiery, and the volleys of musquetry 
which were occasionally discharged. It degraded the 
solemnity of the pageant to the level of a military 
parade.” 

We must make room for another paragraph 
—pleasant as exhibiting two men in an amiable 
light. Mr. Taylor wintered in Frankfort; and 
the following is among the records of his so- 
journ :-— 

‘*T yesterday visited Mendelssohn, the celebrated 
composer. Having heard some of his music this 
winter, particularly that magnificent creation, the 
* Walpurgisnacht,’ I wished to obtain his autograph 
before leaving, and sent a note for that purpose. 
He sent a kind note in answer, adding a chorus out 
of the ‘ Walpurgisnacht’ from his own hand. After 
this I could not repress the desire of speaking with 
him. He received me with true German cordiality, 
and on learning I was an American, spoke of hav- 
ing been invited to attend a musical festival in New 
York. He invited me to call on him if ‘ec = 
pened to be in Leipsic or Dresden when we should 
pass through, and spoke particularly of the fine 
music there. I have rarely seen a man whose 
countenance bears so plainly the stamp of genius.”’ 

One of our author's few flagrant mistakes fol- 
lows :—in his mentioning the father of the com- 
ese: of the ‘* Walpurgisnacht”’ as still among the 
iving. As we are in the gossiping vein—and 
touching on art—we may mention that Mr. Taylor 
seems to have been introduced to his musical pleas- 
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ures at Frankfort by Mr. Willis, brother of tne well 
known author; who was residing there to follow 
out a career of scientific artistic study. If the 
Americans—as recent manifestations seem to indi- 
cate—intend to have a musical composer of their 
own, it is by such thorough education in Europe 
that the thing is to be done. 

From music in Germany, the step to painting and 
sculpture in Italy is a natural one; and, though 
we dare not warrant the criticism, some account of 
what the American artists were doing in Florence 
when Mr. Taylor was there, cannot but be accepta- 
ble :— 

** There are now eight or ten of our painters and 
sculptors in Florence. I have been highly gratified 
in visiting the studio of Mr. G. L. hg His 
Italian landscapes have that golden mellowness and 
transparency of atmosphere which give such a 
charm to the real scenes, and one would think he 
used on his pallette, in addition to the more sub- 
stantial colors, condensed air and sunlight and the 
liquid erystal of streams. He has now nearly fin- 
ished a large painting of ‘ Christ Preaching in the 
Wilderness,’ which is of surprising beauty. You 
look upon one of the fairest scenes in Judea. In 
front, the rude multitude are grouped on one side, 
in the edge of a magnificent forest; on the other 
side towers up a rough wall of rock and foliage that 
stretches back into the distance, where some grand 
blue mountains are piled against the sky, and a 
beautiful stream, winding through the middle of the 
picture, slides away out of the foreground. Just 
emerging from the shade of one of the cliffs, is the 
benign figure of the Saviour, with the warm light 
which breaks from behind the trees, falling around 
him as he advances. There is a smaller picture of 
the ‘Shipwreck of St. Paul,’ in which he shows 
equal skill in painting a troubled sea and breaking 
storm. I have been extremely interested in looking 
over a great number of sketches made by Mr. Kel- 
logg, of Cincinnati, during a tour through Egypt, 
Arabia Petrea and Palestine. He visited many 

laces out of the general route of travellers, and 
ides the great number of landscape views, 
brought away many sketches of the character and 
costumes of the Orient. In Constantinople, where 
he resided several months, he enjoyed peculiar ad- 
vantages for the exercise of his art, through the 
favor and influence of Mr. Carr, the American, and 
Sir Stratford Canning, the British minister. I saw 
a splendid diamond cup, presented to him by Riza 
Pacha, the late grand vizier. The sketches he 
brought from thence and from the valleys of Phry- 
gia and the mountain solitudes of old Olympus, are 
of great interest and value. Among his later paint- 
ings, I might mention an angel, whose countenance 
beams with a rapt and glorious beauty. Greenough, 
who has been some time in Germany, returned 
lately to Florence, where he has a colossal group in 
progress for the portico of the Capitol. I have seen 
art of it, which is nearly finished in the marble. 
t shows a backwoodsman just triumphing in the 
struggle with an Indian; another group to be 
added, will represent the wife and child of the 
former. The colossal size of the statues gives a 
andeur to the action, as if it were a combat of 
Titans : there is a consciousness of power, an ex- 
pression of lofty disdain in the expansion of the hun- 
ter’s nostril and the proud curve of his lip, that 
might become a god. It is a magnificent work ; 
the best, unquestionably, that Greenough has yet 
made. Mr. C. B. Ives, a young sculptor from 
Connecticut, has not disappointed the high promise 








he gave before leaving home. I was struck with 
some of his busts in Philadelphia, particularly those 
of Mrs. Sigourney and Joseph R. Chandler, and it 
has been no common pleasure to visit his studio 
here in Florence, and look on some of his ideal 
works. He has lately made two models, which, 
when finished in marble, will be works of great 
beauty. One of these represents a child of four or 
five years of age, holding in his hand a dead bird, 
on which he is gazing, with childish grief and won- 
der that it is so still and drooping. The other is of 
re excellence, in a different style ; it is a bust of 
‘ Jephtha’s daughter,’ when the consciousness of her 
doom first flashes upon her. The face and bust are 
beautiful with the bloom of perfect girlhood. A 
simple robe covers her breast. and her rich hair is 
gathered up behind, and bound with a slender fillet. 
Her head, of the pure classical mould, is bent for- 
ward, as if welghil tone by the shock, and there is 
a heavy drooping in the mouth and eyelids, that 
denotes a sudden and sickening agony. It is nota 
violent, passionate grief, but a deep and almost par- 
alyzing emotion—a shock from which the soul will 
finally rebound, strengthened to make the sacrifice. 
* * * Powers has now nearly finished a most ex- 
quisite figure of a fisher-boy, standing on the shore, 
with his net and rudder in one hand, while with 
the other he holds a shell to his ear and listens if it 
murmur to him of a gathering storm. His slight, 
boyish limbs are full of grace and delicacy—you 
feel that the youthful frame could grow up into 
nothing less than an Apollo. Then the head— 
how beautiful! Slightly bent on one side, with 
the rim of the shell thrust under his locks, lips 
gently parted, and the face wrought up to the most 
hushed and breathless expression, he listens whether 
the sound be deeper than its wont.” 

It was Mr. Taylor's original design to proceed on 
foot from Rome *‘ to Naples, and across the penin- 
sula to Otranto—sailing thence to Corfu, and mak- 
ing a pedestrian journey through Albania and 
Greece.”” But he was obliged to turn back at the 
Eternal City, ‘‘ owing to the expenses and embar- 
rassments of travelling in Italy.” Passport-work 
there is, indeed, a heavy tax on one whose purse is 
modestly provided. We can also, in some small 
degree, bear witness that travelling on foot is 
neither easy nor agreeable in a land so rich in sun- 
shine and so poor in shadow that the commonest 
sccermen in motion from place to place, manages to 

ang on a bullock-cart or corricolo. The faces of 
puzzled amazement of the gate-wardens of Brescia, 
at the arrival there of four walkers, with staves and 
knapsacks, on a particularly ‘‘ juicy day,’ are now 
before us while we write !—But it is scarcely prob- 
able that one so worthy of foreign travel as Mr. 
Taylor should not be able to provide himself, on 
some future day, with full and fit opportunities of 
‘* feasting his fill’? on the old world. The story of 
his book, in short, has interested us ;—and the book 
itself bears out the story. We augur well of the 
future efforts of a writer in whom enthusiasm and 

rudence are so fairly combined ;—and trust not to 
Jose sight of him. 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE PRIVILEGES OF VIENNA. 


Tue Austrian is an absolute monarchy, but not 
in our sense of the word, the exercise of the impe- 
tial power being checked and circumscribed, in 
almost every province, by a number of privileges 
enjoyed by the subjects, for the most part of great 
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antiquity, which the good senso or good feeling of 
the government has hitherto uniformly respected. 
As King of Hungary, and Prince of Transylvania, 
the emperor has to share the legislative and execu- 
tive power with the dicts of both these countries. 
Every other province but Dalmatia has its particu- 
lar assemblies, though the rights of those provincial 
assemblies greatly differ, om extend but a very lit- 
tle way. ‘The principal cities, again, have their 
municipal privileges, some of them of great impor- 
tance, and among these Vienna, the capital, has 
been especially favored. 

With the single execption of the Emperor 
Rudolph, who generally lived at Prague, Vienna 
has at all times been the residence of the heads of 
the house of Habsburg, and the unshaken fidelity 
of its inhabitants has been rewarded by the steady 
favor of their sovereigns. Most of their municipal 
privileges date from signal acts of loyalty and devo- 
tion; and the most imporant were bestowed by 
Leopold I. in acknowledgment of the desperate 
heroism with which, in 1683, under the command 
of Stahremberg, they held out the ~ against the 
Turks, unassisted by regular troops, till relieved by 
the approach of Sobieski. The possession of these 
privileges, which are too numerous to be specified, 
combined with the opulence derived from the lavish 
expenditure of the great aristocratic families, have 
given the Viennese a degree of personal indepen- 
dence, and a disposition to act energetically when 
called upon, which is not equally characteristic of 
the lowland inhabitants of the hereditary states. 

The burgomaster, (burg-meister,) who is the 
head and representative of these wealthy citizens, 
in many respects resembles the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and is in his own sphere even a more important 
person. His election, indeed, must be confirmed 
by the emperor, which puts him much more than 
the English dignitary under the control of the gov- 
ernment; but, on the other hand, when he is 
elected, his power is much greater. His office is 
for life, and he cannot be removed from it. He has 
the personal liberty of every citizen subject to him ; 
the absolute command of the police; the colonel- 
ship of the city militia, which, by the by, is the 
finest and best drilled force of the kind in Europe ; 
and many potent offices besides. Prince Metternich 
himself is less than him in (at least nominal) dig- 
nity, so long as he remains at Vienna, and the 
emperor alone can give him orders. 

he city privileges in their turn are curtailed and 
interrupted by others of an equally historical origin, 
attaching mostly to different military bodies. One 
of these, from the singularity of its observance, and 
of the incident with which it is connected, is 
deserving of more attention than it has met with 
hitherto. 

The Emperor Ferdinand II. had hardly seated 
himself on the throne of his predecessor, Matthias, 
when the religious storm which had been gathering 
|over Germany, and which ended in the famous 
Thirty Years’ War, burst on him at once. Bohe- 
mia, under the Count Thurn, the dissidents of 
Silesia and Moravia, those of Upper and Lower 
Austria—nearly al]! his German subjects in short— 
either took up arms, or openly wavered in their 
fidelity. Bethlen Gabor and the ‘Turks threatened 
him on the side of Hungary, and the Protestants 
of Carinthia and Carniola joined the insurgents. 
Alone amid enemies—for the inhabitants of Vienna, 
at that time, were either Protestants or favorers of 
the reformed faith—the emperor was at last fairl 
| blockaded in his palace, but remained unsubdued. 
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He despatched his children to the Tyrol for safety, 
and remained himself with the famous Father | 
Lamorain, his confessor, waiting, to all appear- | 
ance, till his insurgent subjects should formally 
come to take his crown. 

The Protestant barons, emboldened by the rapid 
progress of their party in Bohemia, determined by 
a bold stroke, to bring the crisis to 4 conelusion. 
The towr-guard consisted entirely of citizens, and 
made no difficulty about surrendering to thet the | 
charge of the emperor's person. All the regiments 
which might have stood in their way were removed | 
to posts at a distance, and, one by one, the coun- 
sellors in whom he had any confidence were with- 
drawn. ‘Their purpose was at once to compel 
Ferdinand by force to sign their demands, which | 
he had hitherto steadily refused. These demands 
embraced a natienal representation, absolute liberty 
of conscience, and equality of privileges for Catho- | 
lies and Protestants in all matters civil and political. | 
Not that they expected that the emperor, knowing | 
what his character was, would consent, but his! 
refusal would give them a tangible pretext for} 
effecting his deposition. 

Karly one morning, when all was ready, the con- 
spirators, sixteen in number, with Thouradl, the | 
leader of the citizens, at their head, entered the | 
imperial palace, and made their way without diffi- | 
culty to the emperor’s chamber. Ferdinand was 
alone, but nothing could shake his determination 
nvt to siga the paper. Thouradl, at last, exasper- 
ated beyond patience, and fixed to stick at nothing 
in the execution of his purpose, seized the diminu- 
tive emperor by the collar of his dress, and shook 
him violently in his powerful hands.—** Little Fer- 
dinand, wilt thou sign?’ he said, in a voice half 
choked with fary—* sign this moment, or, little as 
thou art, I will find means to shorten thee still.’ 

At this very moment, (the story here savors of 
the marvellous,) a blast of trumpets rose from the 
court below. All rushed to the windows, and there 
they beheld, drawn up in squadron, with their 
sabres bared, the cuirassiers of the Dampierre reg- 
iment, five hundred strong. The sight was the 
more unlooked-for, as these very men had, on 
account of their known loyalty, been sent only a 
few days before to Linz, more than 2 hundred miles 
off. 

Almost at the same instant, before they could | 
conjecture even how the regiment could be there, | 
when, only two days before, their agents had | 
written them word that it was at Linz, three raps | 
were heard at the door, announcing the arrival of | 
some new actor in this extraordinary scene. The | 
door opened, and the Marquis de St. Hilaire, the 
colonel of the cuirassiers, entered in complete 
armor. Bending reverentially to the emperor, he 
—s his orders. 

‘erdinand till now had been pale as ashes, but 
the color now rushed to his cheeks. His eyes 
sparkled, and he commanded the sixteen conspira- 
tors to be seized on the spot. No sooner said than 
dore—twenty cuirassiers rushed up the staircase, 
and they, who five minutes before had been his 
masters, were now borne hurriedly away to exe- 
cution. Thourad], by some means or other, was 
lucky enough to escape, but the others all were 
hung the self-same day outside the town. A beau- 
tiful suburb since then has sprung up on the spot, 
the name of whieh, (‘* Herrnhals,’’ Lords’-neek,) | 
indirectly recalls the memory of this terrible act of | 
retribution. 


| 








Of the authenticity of this story there is no doubt, | 
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but nothing is known to account for its principal 
incident. When Ferdinand asked the Marquis de 
St. Hilaire from whom he had received his orders 
to march on Vienna, the brave soldier, greatly sur- 
prised at such a question from such a quarter, drew 
from under his cuirass a paper, bearing the seal of 
state and the emperor's signature. It was a letter 
ordering the colonel without delay to get hold of 
all the boats on the Danube he could find, and 
embark in them with as many of his men as could 


, be got together on the spur of the moment, leaving 


word for the rest to follow in the shortest possible 
time. ‘* You will descend the river to Vienna,”’ 


| the instructions continued, ** you will pass through 
, the town as silently as possible, and draw up at the 


palace. When there you will seek the emperor 
without having yourself announced, and further act 


| as he shall direct. 


Ferdinand, after reading the letter attentively 
through, was obliged to allow that the hand and 
seal were so perfectly imitated that they might well 
mislead, but denied having ever issued any orders 
of the kind, or even thought of so doing, as the 
watch kept over his slightest actions would have 
put it out of his power to communicate with his 
faithful subjects. His punctilious regard for truth 
was well known; and as his mysterious protector 
never came to light, the chroniclers are reduced to 
a variety of incongruous suppositions, some as- 
cribing all to an actual interposition of Providence, 
and others to the jesuit Lamorain. 

That which is certain is, that this was the turn- 
ing point of Ferdinand’s eventful history. Hence- 
forward everything went well with him. Boucquoi 
overthrew Count Mansfeldt, Prague surrendered, 
and the Bohemians were finally put down. Ger- 
many streamed with blood, but the imperial arms 
still conquered, and Tilly and Wallenstein entered 
upon that career which was destined to crown 
them with undying laurel. 

Upon his miraculous deliverance, Ferdinand, 
having good reason to distrust the citizens, kept 
the Dampierre regiment near him. For three suc- 
cessive days and nights, the men remained under 
arms in the palace court, and revelled at the 
emperor's cost, while the Marquis de St. Hilaire 
was lodged in the emperor’s own apartments. 
Ever since, the same regiment has preserved the 
privilege, whenever its route lies through Vienna, 
of marching through the city, with trampets sound- 
ing and flags displayed, to the imperial palace, 
where it remains in quarters three days and three 
nights, and feasts ad liiitum at the emperor's cost. 
The colonel dismounts, ascends the staircase with- 
out being announced, knocks three times, and 
inquires the emperor’s orders. As there are no 
more rebels to hang, these are limited to an invita- 
tion to the palace for three days. A room of state 
is assigned him. The standard of the regiment 
hangs over his door, and a sentinel stands before it 
as before that of the sovereign. 


“To Literary GentLemMen.—A reviewer and clas- 
sical scholar of considerable experience, the author 
of well reputed and successful works, on the parent- 
age of which the seal of secrecy is imposed, but 
whose acknowledged productions will farnish incon- 
testible evidence of his competence, undertakes the 


| critical revisal and correction of Manuscripts ;—er 


will make the reputation of a literary aspirant in any 
branch of the Belles Lettres, by wholly executing the 
/ Strictly confidential.””—Londoa 
Paper. 
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ROBIN HOOD’S LEAP. 


Now listen, ye of gentle blood, 
And | a tale will tell 

Of Robin Hood in Chatsworth Wood, 
And what him there befell. 


From Nottinghamshire a seore and ten 
Long miles he journeyed o’er, 

To ‘scape the angry sheriff's men, 
And came to Edlenshore. 


Fair Edenshore, by Derwent’s side, 
Brings joy to every heart, 

For all around the fertile ground 
Seems of old Eden part. 


Here Robin came, known but by fame, 
Full weary and way sore, 

And sat him down on a mossy stone 
In the vale of Edenshore. 


His hand he rested on his bow, 
Upon his arm his head, 

And thought he then of his merry men 
In Sherwood how they sped. 


While thus he sat, a pit-a-pat 
He heard on the stony way : 

*T was the dainty feet of the blithe and sweet, 
The winsome Kitty Ray. 


From out his stound he woke at the sound: 
No armed foe he saw, 

But the prettiest face in that lovely place, 
And it cheered the sad outlaw. 


‘** Good morrow, a thousand, fair maid,’’ said he, 
** A thousand on the light; 

For thou hast the prettiest face to see 
I have met by day or night.’’ 


His feet were covered thick with dust, 
And dusty was his brow. 

‘** Thou hast journey’d far, (quoth she,) 1 trust 
That thou may’st rest thee now. 


** My father dwelleth here hard by, 
And my mother doth brew and bake : 

Then with me haste our ale to taste, 
And eat of our wheaten cake.”’ 


‘** Bethink thee, maid, whom thou would’st aid,”’ 
Returned the archer good : 

** An outlaw I am doomed to die ; 
Men call me Robin Hood.” 


Sweet Kate turned pale to hear his tale, 
But soon her fears gave place, 

She felt deep ruth for his trust and truth, 
And loved his manly grace. 


** Hie hence, (she cried,) this place forsake, 
And wend to my home with me : 

My heart would break, should they thee take ; 
Lie there from danger free.”’ 


Bold Robin thanked the maiden kind, 
Who never thought of ill : 

Her hand he took with a cheerful look, 
And went with right good will. 


He soon forgot his lawless lot, 
And oft-times blest the day 

When tired and hot he reached the spot 
Where he met sweet Kitty Ray. 


And Kitty too, so frank and true, 
Her love did soon avow. 





ROBIN HOOD’S LEAP. 


Her maiden heart of him was part ; 
She had never loved till now. 


Three weeks at last were gone and past, 
How fast, I ween, they flew, 

When Robin was ware of the sheriffs men 
Who still did him pursue. 


He saw them hurrying down the hill, 
He saw them on the lea ; 

He saw them hasting toward the house, 
And his heart was woe to see. 

** One kiss, one kiss, my Kitty dear, 
Is all I've time to take ; 

Yet could I stay, and perish here 
Right gladly for thy sake. 

** Behold you yonder men? 
My life that they pursue ; 

But reach me quick my arrows keen, 
And my brave bow of yew. 

“ Remember, Kate, if I ‘seape their hands, 
As I am Robin Hood, 

My horn so clear thou at night shalt hear ; 
1° sound it in Chatsworth Wood.” 


His arrows long and his yew bow strong 
She brought with trembling knee, 

He swam the tide to the farther side, 
And soon was far and free. 


His foes too late arrived, and Kate 
At her spinning sat apart. 

*T was well they marked not her tangled yarn, 
And heard not, as she did, her heart. 


She listened long after even song 
To hear the bugle wound, 

And blamed each leaf, in her fear and grief, 
That rustling made a sound. 


At length she heard it shrill and clear 
Resound from the echoing wood ; 
And at break of day she took her way 

To meet with Robin Hood. 


She crossed the Derwent at the ford, 
Her kirtle above her knee, 

And ne’er stood still, till she climbed the hill 
Where Robin she hoped to see. 


The rocks were on each other piled, 
With giant oaks between ; 

A scene so noble and so wild, 
May scarce elsewhere be seen. 


Her Robin true she quickly knew, 
Like an eagle perched on high : 

On a table-stone he stood alone, 
When her he did espy - 


He leaped at once into her arms 
Over a channel deep ; 

And to this day old people say, 
That this was Robin's leap. 


Ten yards I ween, as may be seen, 
It is from side to side : 

His joy so great to meet his Kate, 
He heeded not how wide.* 

For two months space in this wild place 
Close hid the outlaw lay, 

And those in chase could find no trace 
Of him or of Kitty Ray. 


Each following morn she brought him cheer, 
His green retreat unknown. 

If this tale be good of bold Robin Hood, 
Go visit the Outlaw’s stone. 


* Very severe for Kitty ! 


I ween 
































MURAT. 


MURAT. 


Amonc the many perplexing events in the year 
of liberation—as the Germans once fondly called 
1813—the desertion of Napoleon by Murat was that 
which most surprised Europe. he causes of this 
unexpected change were personal, rather than polit- 
ical. The French emperor attributed to his brother- 
in-law no small share of the calamities which had 
befallen his army in the retreat from Moscow. He 
censured him in public bulletins, and treated him in 
private with less ceremony than would have been 
exhibited towards an aide-de-camp. Murat’s alien- 
ation was completed by his appointment of Eugéne 
Beauharnois—whom the latter detested—to the 
chief command in Italy. In his rage, he threw 
himself into the arms of Austria, and, though he 
was no very active ally, his neutrality at such a 
crisis may be said to have decided the fate of the 
campaign. In the feverish interval between the 
abdication of Napoleon and his return from Elba, 
the condition of Murat was so difficult as to be piti- 
able. He felt keenly that he had abandoned the 
author of his greatness at the crisis of his fate ; and 
knew that his old companions in arms regarded him 
as a traitor. It was no secret that the question of 
his dethronement was mooted at the Congress of 
Vienna; his best friends in Naples were resolved 
to coerce him into granting a constitution ; and not 
a few of the Neapolitan patriots were inclined to 
accept the proposals of Lord William Bentinck— 
who offered to procure for that kingdom such a con- 
stitution as had been established under English aus- 
pices in Sicily, provided Murat were expelled and 
the Bourbons restored. Goaded on all sides, Murat 
commenced his last fatal campaign ;—and the causes 
of his failure are thus described by Pépé :— 

‘* Joachim was guilty of two very serious errors. 
The first was, not opening the campaign with all 
his troops of the line, gendarmes and the select 
companies of the militia, amounting in all to at least 
sixty thousand men; the second, not to have sum- 
moned to arms, under the banner of Italy, all those 
who had already served either in the kingdom of 
Italy, or under the empire, as well as all the unmar- 
ried and able-bodied men under thirty years of age, 
declaring all those who declined to do so guilty of 
treason to their country. By such means the sixty 
thousand Neapolitans would have been joined in 
their march by about thirty thousand veterans, and 
by an equal number of fighting-men, well fitted to 
defend the different fortresses and to fight in detach- 
ments. There is not the slightest exaggeration in 
affirming that Joachim, at the head of sixty thou- 
sand men, would have been joined by at least an 
equal number on his progress from his capital to the 
Alps. To those who urge, ‘ How could the king 
have left the kingdom unprotected!’ | answer that 
Gaeta with a small garrison would have been a safe 
asylum for the royal family, and that the provinces 
and the capital would have been protected by the 
national guard, and by the knowledge that the king 
was at the foot of the Alps at the head of a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand Italians. Admitting, 
however, that the kingdom might have been invaded 
by the Anglo-Sicilians, they would, at the first intel- 
ligence of the advantages gained by Joachim, have 
crossed the strait again, accompanied by the curses 
of the inhabitants on this side of it. Some may, 
perhaps, be disposed to question that the army 
would have been increased by thirty thousand veter- 
ans and by the national guard; but 1 knew Italy 
thoroughly, both as a citizen and a soldier.”” 
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But another element of failure must not pass un- 
noticed :— 

‘*T was presented at Forli by the king to the 
emperor’s brother, Jerome Bonaparte, ci-devant 
king of Westphalia, who had arrived thither by sea. 
This personage, instead of exerting himself to unite 
the veterans of the kingdom of Italy under the ban- 
ner of Joachim, in defence of the common cause, 
called upon them to bear in mind that they were 
subjects of Napoleon, and that they ought to serve 
no other prince.”’ 

A campaign thus directed by desperate and dis- 
tracted councils, was predestined to calamity. In 
a few brief weeks Italy was lost, and Murat a fugi- 
tive. We hasten on to the final catastrophe ; and 
find the following account of the causes that urged 
Joachim to the last sad enterprise of his despair :— 

‘* When the Bourbons returned to France, the 
inhabitants of Provence showed the most cruel ani- 
mosity against all who were, or had been, devoted 
to the empire, so that the life of Joachim was placed 
in great peril. ‘To avoid the fate which threatened 
him, and to evade the strict search set on foot by 
an old émigré who sought his life, the unfortunate 
king was obliged to conceal himself. The conduct 
of this émigré was the more atrocious, that during 
the time of the empire Joachim had saved him from 
the guillotine. The Duke of Roccaromana and the 
Prince Ischitella, neither of whom had quitted the 
king from the moment of his departure from Naples, 
hired a vessel, on board of which they lay in waiting 
for him during the night in the neighborhood of an 
isolated shore. By some misunderstanding the ship 
did not come to the place where the king was ex- 
pecting it; after passing the night on the borders 
of the sea, Joachim was obliged, when it becaine 
light, to enter a vineyard, where he found a tempo- 
rary refuge in the hut of a peasant. ‘This man had 
been a soldier ; he recognized Murat and saved him 
—for the moment, at least—from the savage fury 
of his enemies, who in that province were so blood- 
thirsty, that about the same period they inhumanly 
murdered Marshal Brune at Avignon. The terror 
inspired by the Bourbons was not such, however, 
as to prevent three naval officers from attempting, 
at the peril of their lives, to ensure the safety of the 
hunted prince. For this purpose they purchased in 
the neighborhood of Hyéres a large boat, with which 
they immediately put off tosea. Joachim sat in the 
fore-part of the ship overcome by sorrow, and driven 
by sad experience to mistrust even his three saviors. 
To protect himself against them, he held his loaded 
pistols in his hands, and even feared to partake of 
the food they offered him. These young men, pain- 
fully affected by such a want of confidence, were 
heard to exclaim against their cruel fate, which 
caused them to be dreaded as assassins by the man 
for whose safety they were exposing their lives and 
liberties. Murat, moved by this touching exclama- 
tion, threw down his pistols, and embracing his 
generous deliverers asked to share their food. A 
violent hurricane arose, placing the little vessel in 
great danger whilst it was still at a considerable 
distance from Corsica, which was its destination. 
The storm so increased that they must inevitably 
have perished, had they not been taken up by a 
courier vessel proceeding from Marseilles to Bastia, 
which landed in the capital of Corsica. The Bour- 
bon government was not yet well established in this 
island. The civil and military authorities were the 
same as had been appointed by Napoleon, and they 
neither durst nor desired to arrest Joachim. ‘The 


prince, for his greater security, first proceeded to 
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Vescovado and then to Ajaccio, accompanied by the 
acclamations of several thousand of the inhabitants, 
most of whom had formerly served either as officers 
or soldiers in the Corsican regiment in the service 
of the King of Naples. The reception he met in 
Corsica, and the recollection of the more touching 
one which had soothed his sorrows, when he had 
entered his capital alone and friendless, awakened 
in the mind of the prince the idea, that if he only 
presented himself again in the kingdom, the whole 
nation would take up arms in his cause in defiance 
of the Austrians who were still there, and in pos- 
session of all the fortresses ; forgetting in the delu- 
sion of his imagination that the whole of Europe 
was in arms to support the Bourbons. The reali- 
zation of such a dream became a fixed idea in his 
mind. In the mean while, the minister, Medici, 
who directed everything at Naples, having learned 
the favorable reception given to the king in Corsica, 
as well as the intentions which he had conceived, 
sent a Corsican of the name of Carabelli, who, dur- 
ing the reign of Joachim, had been employed as 
vice-prefect, to endeavor to dissuade the prince from 
making so desperate an attempt. At the same 
moment, a certain Maceroni, an Englisman by birth, 
although of Italian origin, was sent to Murat with 
a despatch signed by Prince Metternich, granting 
to Joachim and his family a safe asylum in the Aus- 
trian States, on condition that he would give his word 
not to quit the residence allotted him without pre- 
viously obtaining the imperial consent. After 
perusing the paper, the prince turned towards 
Maceroni, and said, *‘ You come too late. A small, 
but faithful and brave band, has sworn to follow 
my fortunes; all these men are, more or less, com- 
ywromised for my sake. On the other hand, my 
Nenpeliten subjects only await my arrival to take 
up arms and drive out of the kingdom the Austrians 
and King Ferdinand, who threaten the entire nation 
with a second 179. I intend to set sail immedi- 
ately.’ And he did so.”’ 

Murat landed on the Neapolitan shore, and 
invaded a kingdom with a force insufficient to gar- 
rison a village. He was defeated, and made pris- 
oner :— 

‘* A telegraphic despatch informed the ministers 
of the landing and arrest of Joachim. A council 
was immediately assembled, in which the British 
minister, A’Court, took part. He joined Medici in 
asserting that the peace and safety of King Ferdi- 
rand and his dynasty were incompatible with the 
existence of Joachim. Nor did Medici scruple to 
say, in support of his opinion, that if the pope had 
advised the brother of St. Louis to put to death the 
royal infant, Conradin, the ministers might surely 
counsel the king to take away the life of a low-born 
soldier, who, after having profaned the royal throne, 
had the audacity to seek to trouble the peace and 
security of the sovereign and of his beloved subjects. 
This eloquent speech of Medici, which his colleagues 
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such an opportunity of manifesting his devotion by 
men as contemptible as himself. On the night of 
the 12th of October, General Nunziante, who was 
destined to execute the orders sent by telegraph, 
assembled a court-martial. With an excess of base- 
ness hardly credible, it was exclusively composed 
of officers who had served under Murat, who had 
been benefited by him, and who owed the very rank 
they held in the army to brevets signed by his hand. 
They might have refused to obey so cruel and infa- 
mous an order, which would only have entailed 
upon them the loss of their commission, and three 
mouths’ imprisonment; but, to the eternal shame 
of the Neapolitan army, not one amongst them had 
the courage and the consvience to approve himself 
an honorable officer or a right-minded man.”’ 

And here is the end :— 

**The court passed sentence of death upon Joa- 
chim, grounding their verdict, with an excess of 
crue] malignity, upon the very law established by 
Murat himself against the disturbers of the public 
peace. When they read to him the iniquitous sen- 
tence, he heard it with calmness and a smile of con- 
tempt. He was then conducted to a retired spot, 
and placed in front of a file of twelve soldiers. 
Disdaining to allow his eyes to be bound, and hold- 
ing the portraits of his wife and children in his 
hand, he said in a firm voice, ‘ Aim at my heart, 
and spare my face.’ His orders were executed ; 
and thus perished, pierced by twelve bullets, at 
forty-eight years of age, the brave soldier who had 
come scuthless out of so many battles, and who, 
when seated on the throne, had never known how 
to refuse to pardon. A few days after, his head 
was severed from his body, epelosed in a glass ves- 
sel filled with spirits of wine, and sent to Naples, 
where it was preserved in the royal palace. His 
body was interred in that very church of Pizzo, for 
the erection of which he had given, years before, 
the sum of two thousand ducats. At that mourn- 
ful ceremony, General Nunziante behaved nobly.”’ 
—Mem. of Gen. Pépé. 


NATURE AT WAR.* 

I nave described the wise and complicated pro- 
visions against danger from without with which the 
system of created beings has been endowed ; but 
it must be observed that a great portion of the 
weapons thus catalogued as mere defensive instru- 
ments, become, with equal facility, powerful organs 
of offence ; and according to the circumstances, 
habits, or emergencies, may be used at al} times in 
subservience to either end. It is my business now 
to direct attention more particularly to the aggres- 
sions of the animal kingdom—to that which, in a 
few words, may be designated as the system of 
prey. Before, it was the implements of conflict 
nd protection ; now, it is the warfare itself which 
is to be discussed. ‘That the face of nature should 











repeated to their confidential friends, with other rea- 
sons urged by the English minister, decided the fate | 
of Murat. To ensure the prompt execution of this | 
decision, orders were sent by telegraph to assemble | 
a court-martial to condemn Joachim to death ; al 
sentence which was to be immediately carried into 
effect. As an anxiety to satisfy the desires of King 
Ferdinand was a predominant feeling in the minds 
of his ministers, they sent the Prince Canosa into 
Calabria, with orders to put Murat immediately to 
death, should he, on reaching Pizzo, find that the 
prince was still alive. Canosa arrived too late to 
acquire this fresh glory, having been deprived of 





be found, on a due examination, to be stained with 
blood and deformed with civil war; that it should 
be an ordinance of creation that the life of one 
should depend upon the death of another creature ; 
that this green world should be the great theatre in 
which myriads of bloody dramas are daily enacted 
—all this, as has been remarked formerly, is suffi- 
ciently startling to him who holds narrow views of 
the system which governs our world. Yet I must 
be content to leave its defence for a future occasion, 
while it is my endeavor at present to trace still 
further the wisdom and design of the Creator of all 


* Continued from Living Age, Vol. XII., p.619. 
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things in the development of the second feature of 
our interesting subject. In considering it atten- 
tively, it will be found to resolve itself into two 
great divisious, to which almost all examples are 
reducible ; these are stratagetic and epen warfare. 

I shall commence with stratagems. Of all pre- 
datory devices, that which involves the greatest 
apparent amount of superior sagacity is the érap or 
snare. It is a curious subject for reflection to find 
one creature thus employing its apparently superior 
intelligence to effect the destruction of some less 
gifted or differently gifted one ; but the fact that, in 
preparing these devices, the creature is only acting 
in obedience to an impulse with which it has been 
endowed, and is consequently displaying no really 
higher amount of sagacity than that of the bird in 
preparing its nest, the rabbit its burrow, the bee its 
cell, divests it of that undue claim upon our sur- 
prise with which the enthusiastic among the lovers 
of natural history would endow it. ‘Traps and gins 
are not, however, by any means common artifices ; 
but the interest which naturally attaches to such 
instances, wherever they exist, outbalances their 
deficiency in numerical variety. In the formation 
of these traps, the most wonderful evidences of en- 
gineering and mathematical capabilities are to be 
found united to a hervie patience under difficulties, 
and perseverance against obstacles, which might 
well read a moral lesson to mankind. The pitfall 
is a stratagem of this nature. The larva of a par- 
ticular species of beetle, the cacindela, hollows out 
for itself a den which in some measure acts as a 
trap for all uawary insects that draw near it. The 
insect, after choosing an appropriate soil, immedi- 
ately applies itself to its work, and commences 
operations by scooping out the earth with its jaws 
and feet. ‘These labors it continues unul it has 
formed a cylindrical cavity twelve or eighteen 
inches deep, the bore of which is perpendicular. 
The laborious little workman, in making this exca- 
vation, is obliged to bring up load afier load of 
earth, like a bricklayer his mortar, upon its head 
from the very bottom of the pit. When the depth 
of the pit is remembered, a proper value will be set 
upon the arduous nature of this travail: the poor 
insect, in faci, is frequently so exhausted, as to be 
compelled to rest upon its way up to recover 
strength to proceed; an event which has been 
foreseen, and to provide for which it has an appa- 
ratus somewhat like an anchor, by which it can 
hold on to the sides of the cavity. The cicindela 
then secures itself to the inside of the hole, near its 
entrance, its head exactly fitting the aperture, and 
forming a kind of trap-door to it. Here the insect, 
in philosophic patience, and with its terrible jaws 
widely expanded, awaits the arrival of its prey. A 
vagrant beetle, or a stray caterpillar, or a heedless 
ant, comes by and by, steps upon the insect’s head, 
and is instantly seized by it, and hurled to the bot- 
tom of its gloomy den, whither the successful strata- 
gist instantly follows, to reap the reward of its in- 
genuity and the fruits of its patient labor. 

There is a more famous pit-digger, however, to 
be found in the ant-lion, the Myrmeleon formi- 
carius ; and here we shall find a far more refined 
subtilty at work. When it is in the larva state, it 
excavates a funnel-shaped pit in the following man- 
ner. It seems to spend much care and thought in 
the selection of a proper spot, where the earth is 
dry, friable, and particularly where it is sandy ; and 
this accomplished, it begins by describing a circle 
on the ground, the cireumference of which is to be 
the limit of its trap. It then stations itself inside 
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this line, and, with all the method of a human ex- 
cavator, begins its work. It uses one of its fore-legs 
as the spade, and shovels up by this means a tiny 
load of earth upon its head, tossing it thence to a dis- 
tance of several inches from the outer margin of the 
trap. Working assiduously in this apparently 
awkward fashion, it proceeds backwards ; aud when 
it has completed the circle, it tarns round, and be- 
ginning another inside the last, it works on until it 
comes to the saine spot again; and so on alter- 
nately. By this simple means it never overworks 
either of its legs. It steadily proceeds in its labor, 
until at length a conical hole, varying from one to 
three inches in diameter, is formed. The laborer 
then buries his body at the bottom of the trap, 
being careful to leave only his jaws above the sur- 
face, and thus he lies waiting for the first windfall. 
The reader will find, in writings upon entomology, 
most captivating accounts of this creature’s won- 
derful patience and adaptive skill, to which it is 
sufficient for me to refer him if he sceks to know 
more concerning it. When an insect approaches 
the margin of the den, a little shower of sand rolls 
down, and calls the ant-lion to the gut vive; a step 
further, and the intruder stumbles over the edge, 
and tumbles down, in a cloud of dust, into the em- 
brace of its ruthless enemy. It is then instantly 
seized in the powerful jaws of the ant-lion ; its 
juices are sucked out; and when sated with the 
draught, the artful epicure places the dead dry car- 
case carefully on its head, and carts it out of the 
pit. Sometimes the victim makes a struggle for its 
life, and scrambles with the speed of terror up the 
treacherous sides of the den; but in this case the 
ant-lion sends after it such volleys of sand, as 
usually bring the fugitive down again into its 
enemy's power. 

These devices for entrapping prey are practised 
by insects generally possessed of very feeble loco- 
| motive powers, and appear otherwise incapable of 
obtaining a single mouthful of food. ‘The ant-lion, 
for instance, cannot pursue its fleet-legged prey, 
and is, in truth, altogether unable to move in any 
but a retrograde direction; but ample compensation 
is to be found in the success of his stratagem, which 
in general is so great, as to supply a very dainty 
creature with an abundance of that refined sort of 
sustenance in which it delights. The margins of 
these traps, all bestrewed as they are with the 
mangled carcases of the victims of this destroyer, 
remind one of the old fables of the giants who 
feasted upon human victims, and covered the plain 
in the vicinity of their dens with the bones and 
inangled remains of their unfortunate prey. 

Next in order in this stratagetic warfare, we 
meet with the system of gins. But both it and the 
preceding are artifices almost confined to insect 
warfare. The spider's web may be tuken as the 
type of such plans in general. In its structure, in 
its adaptation to situation and circumstances, and in 
its different degrees of strength, are to be found the 
sole varieties which we are to expect in this de- 
partment. The nets are of many different kinds, 
Some, from the geometric accuracy of their lines, 
have received a correspondent title; some are 
woven with apparently no such rigid arrangement, 
but consist siraply of threads intricately interlaced, 
forming a cloud-like fabric which no human art can 
imitate ; some are suspended perpendicularly, their- 
ends tied to the sprigs and leaves around ; while 
others are laid horizontally, swinging like a ham- 
mock from a stalwart series of supporting blades of 
grass. There is a kind of spider, common enougt: 
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in Britain, which, after carefully constructing its 
net, forms a delicate cell for its own concealment 
somewhere in the immediate neighborhood, at the 
bottom of which it crouches down in expectation of 
its prey. Others cast forth and fasten down blue 
and delicate tacklings in an indiscriminate manner, 
trusting to chance to direct some insect against 
them. ‘The lines of several kinds are covered with 
amazingly minute floccules of silk, which wrap 
round and firmly entangle any insect which casts 
itself against them. Among other varieties of 
spider network, is one which consists in a delicate 
purse-like cell forming the centre, from the margin 
of which several lines radiate in every direction. 
The spider places itself in this cell, taking hold of 
these lines ; and as soon as an insect touches any 
portion of her tackling, rushes out from her con- 
cealment to the attack. Many of my readers must 
have seen, stretched upon the hedgerow, all glis- 
tening with drops of dew, a delicate whitish-looking 
net ; this is the work of a spider which is concealed 
at the bottom of a silken-covered way near its mar- 
gin, where it “‘ bides its time.’”’ Add to these the 
performances of the aeronautic spiders, about which 
so much has been, and remains to be, written, 
and the list of web-like devices may be called 
complete. 

To turn to the artifice of baits. This is altogether 
confined to the higher orders of creatures, and is a 
rarity even among them. It is well-known that 
monkeys, and it is related that the raccoon, when 
driven by want of other food to prey upon crabs, 
insert their tails into the holes where the crab lives 
secure ; upon which the victim fastens upon the 
bait with its claws, and the monkey immediately 
runs away, dragging the crab out of its cell up the 
beach, when the ravisher breaks the shell and de- 
vours its contents. ‘The ant-eater affords a remark- 
able illustration also of a similar ingenuity. This 
creature, on discovering an ant-hill, stamps and 
scratches upon it with its feet, and makes such a 
noise, as to draw forth thousands of its angry ten- 
ants. It is then said to conceal itself in the herb- 
age, and to thrust out its tongue, which is slimy, 
red, and about two feet long, into the midst of the 
swarm. The insects, perceiving such a tempting 
morse] of red flesh within reach, crowd upon it, and 
cover it all over: and there they are held by the 
glairy viscidity of the tongue, and are drawu into 
the ant-eater’s mouth and devoured. It is said that 
if the ants wil] not come out readily, the ant-eater 
will knock down their houses, and thrust his 
tongue into the thickest of the infuriated insects, 
being able to bid defiance to their attacks by reason 
of his impenetrable hide. Desmarest asserts that 
the gu/o, or glutton, will mount up trees, gather 
the lichen from them, and fling it down as a bait 
for the reindeer, upon whose neck it drops if the 
bait is successful. This is not credited, however, 
by other naturalists. Pliny says that the Lophius 
piscatorius, or sea-devil, buries itself in the mud, 
and ‘eaves only its long beards to be seen above the 
surface: the smaller fish seize upon these as bait, 
and are immediately drawn into the angler’s mouth. 
It is only fair to add that this still rests upon his 
authority alone. 

Ambuscades are a far more common means of 
capture among all classes of the animal kingdom. 
Evelyn in his travels in Italy gives a most amus- 
ing account of the manceuvres of a spider which he 
denominates a hunter, and stigmatizes with being a 
kind of insect-wolf. This creature, it seems, (which 
is also common in our gardens), on perceiving a fly 





at a little distance, would cautiously creep up to ity 
and after peeping over and carefully ascertaining 
the insect’s position, would leap upon him like 
lightning, catch him in the fall, and never quit her 
hold until her belly was full. Lying in ambush is 
the customary resort of many carnivorous animals ; 
thus the lion, tiger, panther, }ynx, and many more 
of the feline tribe, bury themselves in the recesses 
of the bush or brake, or with a subtler cunnin 
seek out some hiding-place near the water track 
deer or cattle, and bound upon their quarry with a 
terrific war-whoop. Some of them climb up trees, 
and patiently rest upon their branches until the 
prey passes beneath, when they shoot down upon 
its back. The ichneumon, in embellishing whose 
natural history inventive talent has exhausted itself, 
is related to feign himself dead until his victim is 
within reach, when he pounces upon and destroys 
it. The wretched Egyptians adored this brute as a 
deity, from the service it rendered them in the de- 
struction of the eggs of the crocodile. It used to 
be said that the ichneumon darted down the ecroco- 
dile’s throat, and destroyed it by devouring its en- 
trails, and then ate its way out again! The chetah 
and ounce, which are used in hunting the antelope, 
are the exact parallels of the venatorial spider. 
These creatures, when they perceive their prey in 
view, creep stealthily along the ground, concealing 
themselves carefully from sight, and when they 
have reached within leap of the herd, they make 
several immense bounds, and dart in upon them. 
This is a sketch of the ¢ypes of the stratagetic 
warfare carried on in all portions of the kingdom of 
nature. A scene of blood and rapacity opens upon 
us when we turn to the other division of our sub- 
ject—open war. Among all classes, to speak gen- 
erally of the animal kingdom, there exists this 
division—carnivorous and herbivorous animals ; 
some being partakers of both peculiarities, and 
therefore called omnivorous. One of these great 
classes subsists by making war upon its own de- 
partment in creation; the other by preying upon 
the vegetable productions of the earth: and so inti- 
mate is the connexion between bloodshed and feroe- 
ity, that, as a common rule, the creatures belong- 
ing to the first class are conspicuous for their sav- 
age, unappeasable, untamable dispositions, while 
the latter are peaceful, and, excepting in the event 
of an attack, commonly inoffensive animals. Thus 
it is with the predaceans of the carnivorous kind 
that our present business lies. Giving once more a 
brief precedence to insects, we find scorpions and 
others furious cannibals, and after a general com- 
bat, setting to and devouring the dead bodies of 
their slain. ‘There is a sand-wasp or sphex, which 
is a fierce creature too; he will pounce upon 
larve, large spiders, and other insects, and even 
cockroaches, plunging his sting into their bodies, 
and then at leisure consuming them. Some flies 
will also thrust their prey, small aphides, through 
with their weapons, and devour them in astonishing 
numbers. Kirby gives a very pretty account of the 
destruction wrought by our familiar little friend the 
lady-bird, which, he says, does incredible service to 
the hop-growers by consuming tens of thousands of 
the hop-fly. When the cicindela is in its perfect 
state, it is also a fearful destroyer of the insect race. 
Linnus has called it the insect tiger. It has for- 
midable jaws and fangs, and from its strength, 
vigilance, and velocity, is the terror of the insect 
world. The dragon-fly, or /ibelullina, is equally 
terrible, both in its larva and pupa states. An 
anecdote is related of a combat between the pupa 
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of a dragon-fly and a stickleback, in which the 
former with its jaws and forceps attacked the 
stickleback, and after an obstinate and bloody con- 
test, at length obtained the victory. Wasps, ants, 
hornets, earwigs, water scorpions, and many others, 
labor under the same stigma. Some of them seem 
almost to murder for murder’s sake, and will de- 
stroy a number of insects without an attempt to 
devour them. In fact these insects scarcely seem 
to know what the sentiment of fear is, and with 
surprising courage will attack and overcome ene- 
mies much their superiors in size. 

The carnivorous birds likewise wage a deadly 
warfare upon their own race, and upon the weaker 
animals. They are generally solitary creatures. 
To use Goldsmith’s words—*‘ They prowl alone, 
and, like robbers, enjoy in solitude the fruits of 
their plunder. They spread terror wherever they 
approach: all that variety of music which but a 
moment before enlivened the grove, at their appear- 
ing is instantly at an end: every order of lesser 
birds seek for safety either by concealment or flight, 
and some are even driven to take protection with 
man, to avoid their less merciful pursuers.”” The 
eagle, in the stern majesty of superior strength and 
fierceness, is the head of rapacious birds. In his 
wake follows the audacious and cunning osprey, 
which is guilty of both robbery and murder, darting 
upon diving birds, and snatching their prey from 
their beaks. ‘The piggargus and the bal-buzzard 
are also constantly engaged in mutual warfare. 
The condor, by its size, weapons, and evil habits, 
ranks even higher for his deeds of blood. Hum- 
boldt asserts that this bird and its mate will attack 
a deer, wounding it with their beaks and talons 
until it drops with exhaustion, and is soon destroyed 
and devoured. He adds, that the mischief done to 
cattle and sheep in its vicinity is immense. The 
vulture, though entertaining a preference for the 
haut gout of corruption, will nevertheless pounce 
upon so large a creature as a heifer, if it lies down 
upon the ground, and succeed in destroying it. 
And last, not least ferocious, is the valiant shrike 
or butcher-bird, which seems possessed with a spirit 
of the intensest hatred to all the feathered race. Its 
name is derived from the circumstance that they are 
said, when they have killed their prey, to spit it, as 
human butchers their meat, upon some thorn, until 
they are at leisure to devour it. In mentioning 
further the naines of the faleon, hawk, buzzard, and 
kite, and in barely alluding to the birds which go 
forth to prey at night, the subject will have re- 
ceived a sufficient illustration. 

The ocean is the vast arena in which the practice 
of mutual destruction reaches its climax ; for this 
reason, that fish, as a general rule, exist by devour- 
ing their smaller, weaker brethren, or are insectiv- 
orous creatures: so that, before the pike or the 
salmon can make a single meal, they must have 
imbrued themselves in the blood of some of the 
animated beings which crowd the waters or float in 
the air. The ecrustaceans—the crab and lobster— 

articularly distinguish themselves in this conflict. 

ith a courage inspired no doubt by conscious im- 
peaquanay some of them will go thrashing up the 
mud along shore, and recklessly seizing upon and 
devouring whatsoever comes within grasp of their 
Herculean foreeps. But when their moult comes 
on, when they have lost their stout defences, they 
are placed in a pitiably helpless condition, and in 
this state suffer the full vengeance of retribution, 
falling victims in myriads to the thousand chances 





and enemies of the sea. There is a species of 
trochus, or sea-snail, which is even more formidable 
than the crustaceans. This creature is a universal 
belligerent, and while dreaded himself, seems to 
dread no foe. He has a kind of borer, with which 
he will attack the thickest shell ; and, like the gulo, 
assiduously stick to it until he has penetrated it, and 
destroyed its unfortunate occupant. The doredo, 
the mortal enemy of the persecuted flying-fish, is a 
very ravenous creature ; and the shark, sword-fish, 
and dog-fish, whose ravages among the tenants of 
the waters are famous, have become familiar syn- 
onymes for rapacity and cruelty; while the great 
whale destroys at a gulp millions of the clio 
borealis. Among reptiles, the blood-thirsty croco- 
dile occupies a prominent position : he is the enemy 
of man and beast; and whatsoever creature ven- 
tures down to his abode, he attacks with equal 
fearlessness and ferocity. Terrible battles between 
tigers and crocodiles are on record, in which, while 
in his own element, the latter has generally been 
victor. 

Here I will take my leave of these deeds of ani- 
mal rapacity. If the illustrations to which I have 
confined myself appear to the lover of natural his- 
tory, as indeed they are, cramped and incomplete, 
it results not from the deficiency, but from the very 
superabundance of the material—the difficulty hav- 
ing been a sufficiently rigid selection and conden- 
sation. 





Littte Boy ror Sare.—Really—as “the adver- 
tising medium” grows more and more comprehen- 
sive—some of the matters brought to market are too 
“rich and rare’’ not to excite the attention of those 
who read “the times we live in” in the Times sup- 
plement; or in the first pages of our own journal. 
A literary reputation—a water-fall (to be erected free 
of all expense)—a German Baron, six feet two—a 
child’s caul—clothes and cosmetics the denomina- 
tions of which 


“ would have made Quintilian stare and gasp ”— 


second editions of “Hope against Hope” and such 
like saleable books :—Human Tripods, &c.,—-these 
and yet stranger invitations tempt the hermit in his 
easy-chair to speculation, as often as he takes up a 
newspaper in search of a steamboat, a book sale, or 
the date of an exhibition. What, for instance, can be 
more suggestive than the following which has been 
brought under our notice ?— 

“To Lapigs wiTHouT cniLpren and others, a very 
promising and genteel Lirtie Boy, five years old, and 
without parents, REQUIRES A PERMANENT HOME, where 
he would be educated and brought up with kindnes: 
and motherly affection. Address, with particulars of 
family, &c., to A. N., Post Office, Great Russell-street. 
Terms expected about 10/. 10s. 

So the baby trade is to be opened! and, following 
the law of competition—as the great shovel trieth to 
pull down the small coal-box by publishing its scale 
of prices—we may look shortly to read of “very 
promising little boys” purchasable at five pounds, 
girls for less, and twins—like “ family tickets ”—on 
a reduced scale of prices. It has been long a fact 
well known in St. Giles’ that “the children of the 
Mobility ” were movable-—could be hired by the day, 
as well asa sore eye or a lame leg or the pr 

of Epilepsy! But the Huggins and Muggins mar- 
ket is now abont to be invaded by “the genteel :’’— 
and to judge from the extreme moderation of the 
terms, ‘‘the operation ’ is intended to be extensive 
There will be next, we apprehend, a joint-stock com- 
pany for the sale and exchange of old people !—Ath- 
encum. 
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BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NEW ORLEANS TROPIC. 


Camp at Buena Vista, February 24, 1847. 

On the morning of the 22d intelligence reached 
General ‘Taylor at his camp, on the hill overlooking 
Saltillo from the south, that Santa Anna, whose 
presence in our vicinity had been reported for sev- 
eral days, was advancing upon our main body, sta- 
tioned near the Rancho San Juan de Buena Vista, 
about seven miles from Saltillo. The general im- 
mediately inoved forward with May’s squadron of 
dragoons, Sherman's and Bragg’s batteries of 
artillery, and the Mississippi regiment of riflemen, 
under Col. Davis, and arrived at the position which 
he had selected for awaiting the attack of the enemy 
about 11 oclock. The time and the place, the 
hour and the man, seemed to promise a glorious 
celebration of the day. It was the 22d of February, 
the anniversary of that day on which the God of 
battles gave to freedom its noblest champion, to 
patriotism its purest model, to America a preserver, 
and to the world the nearest realization of human 
cena for panegyric sinks before the name of 

ASHINGTON. 

The morning was bright and beautiful. Not a 
cloud floated athwart the firmament or dimmed the 
azure of the sky, and the flood of golden radiance 
which gilded the mountain-tops and poured over the 
valleys, wrought light and shade into a thousand 
fantastic forms. A soft breeze swept down from 
the mountains, rolling into graceful undulations the 
banner of the republic, which was proudly stream- 
ing from the flag-staff of the fort and from the 
towers and battlements of Saltillo. The omens 
were all in our favor. 

In the choice of his position General Taylor ex- 
hibited the same comprehensive sagacity and mas- 
terly coup d’eil which characterized his dispositions 
at Resaca de la Palma, and which crowned tri- 
umphantly all his operations amid the blazing lines 
of Monterey. The mountains rise on either side 
of an irregular and broken valley, about three miles 
in width, dotted over with hills and ridges, and 
scarred with broad and winding ravines. The main 
road lies along the course of an arroyo, the bed of 
which is now so deep as to form an almost impassa- 
ble barrier, while the other side is bounded by pre- 
cipitous elevations, stretching perpendicularly to- 
wards the mountains, and separated by broad gul- 
lies, until they mingle into one at the base of the 
principal range. On the right of the narrowest 
point of the roadway a dattalion of the first Ilinois 
regiment, under Lieut. Col. Weatherford, was sta- 
tioned in a small trench, extending to the natural 
ravine, while, on the opposite height, the main 
body of the regiment, under Col. Hardin, was 

ted, with a single piece of artillery from Capt. 

ashington’s battery. ‘The post of honor on the 
extreme right was assigned to Bragg’s artillery, 
his left supported by the seeond regiment of Ken- 
tucky foot, under Col. McKee, the left flank of 
which rested upon the arroyo. Washington’s bat- 
tery occupied a position immediately in front of the 
narrow point of the roadway, in rear of which and 
somewhat to the left, on another height, the second 
Illinois regiment, under Col. Bissell, was posted. 
Next on the left, the Indiana brigade, under Gen. 
Lane, was deployed, while on the extreme left the 
Kentucky cavalry, under Col. Marshall, occupied a 
position directly under the frowning summits of the 
mountains. ‘The two squadrons of the first and 
second dragoons, and the Arkansas cavalry, under 
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Col. Yell, were posted in rear, read 


for any 
service. which the exigencies of the 


ay might 


uire. 

These dispositions had been made for some time, 
when the enemy was seen advancing in the dis- 
tance, and the clouds of dust which rolled up before 
him gave satisfactory evidence that his numbers 
were not unworthy the trial of strength upon which 
we were about to enter. He arrived upon his 
position in immense masses, and with forces suffi- 
ciently numerous to have commenced his attack at 
once, had he been as confident of success as it sub- 
sequently appeared he was solicitous for our safety. 
The first evidence directly afforded us of the pres- 
ence of Santa Anna was a white flag, which was 
dimly seen fluttering in the breeze, and anon Sur- 
geon General Lindenberg, of the Mexican army, 
arrived, bearing a beautiful emblem of benevolent 
bravado and Christian charity. It was a missive 
from Santa Anna, suggested by considerations for 
our personal comfort, which has placed us under last- 
ing obligations, proposing to General Taylor terms 
of unconditional surrender ; promising good treat- 
ment ; assuring us that his force amounted to up- 
wards of 20,000 men ; that our defeat was inevita- 
ble, and that, to spare the effusion of blood, his 
proposition should complied with. Strange to 
say, the American general showed the greatest in- 
gratitude; evinced no appreciation whatever of 
Santa Anna's kindness, and informed him that 
whether his force amounted to 20,000 or 50,000, it 
was equally a matter of indifference: the terms of 
adjustment must be arranged by gunpowder. 

he messenger returned to his employer, and we 
waited in silence to hear the war of his artillery. 
Hours rolled by without any movement on his part, 
and it appeared that the Mexican commander, 
grieved at our stubbornness, was almost disposed 
to retrace his steps, as if determined to have no 
further intercourse with such ungrateful audacity. 
At length he mustered resolution to open a fire 
from a mortar, throwing several shells into our 
camp without execution. While this was going 
on, Captain Steen, of the Ist dragoons, with a 
single man, started towards a hill on which the 
Mexican general seemed to be stationed with his 
staff, but before he completed the ascent the party 
vanished, and when he reached the top he discov- 
ered that two regiments had thrown themselves into 
squares to resist his charge. The captain's gravity 
was overcome by this opposition, and he returned. 

Just before dark a number of Sauta Anna's in- 
fantry had succeeded in getting a position high up 
the mountains on our left, from which they could 
make a noise without exposing themselves to much 
danger, and at a distance of three hundred yards 
opened a most tremendous fire upon Col. Mar- 
shall’s regiment. This was returned by two of his 
companies, which were dismounted and detached 
for the purpose as soon as they could arrive within 
a neighborly range. The skirmishing continued 
until after dark, with no result to us save the 
wounding of three men very slightly. 

During the night, a Mexican prisoner was taken, 
who reported Santa Anna's force as consisting of 
fifteen pieces of artillery, including some 24 pound- 
ers, six thousand cavalry, and fifieen thousand 
infantry, thus confirming the statement of his su- 
perior. 

The firing on our extreme left, which ceased 
soon after sunset on the 22d, was renewed on the 
morning of the 23d at an early hour. This was 
also accompanied by quick discharges of artillery 
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from the same quarter, the Mexicans having es- 
tablished during the night a 12-pounder on a 
point at the base of the mountain, which command- 
ed any position which could be taken by us. To 
counteract the effect of this piece, Lieut. O’Brien, 
4th artillery, was detached with three pieces of 
Washington’s battery, having with him Lieutenant 
Bryan, of the topographical engineers, who, hav- 
ing planted a few shells in the midst of the enemy's 
gunners, for the time effectually silenced his fire. 

From the movements soon perceptible along the 
left of our line it became evident that the enemy 
was attempting to turn that flank, and for this pur- 

had concentrated a large body of cavalry and 
infantry on his right. The base of the mountain 
around which these troops were winding their way 
seemed girdled with a belt of steel, as their glitter- 
ing sabres and polished lances flashed back the 
beams of the morning sun. Sherman’s and Bragg’s 
batteries were immediately ordered to the left ; 
Col. Bissell’s regiment occupied a position between 
them, while Col. McKee’s Kentuckians were 
transferred from the right of our line so as to hold 
a position near the centre. The second Indiana 
regiment, under Col. Bowles, was placed on our 
extreme left. nearly perpendicular to the direction 
of our line, so as to oppose by a direct fire the flank 
movement of the enemy. ‘These dispositions hav- 
ing been promptly effected, the artillery of both 
armies opened its fires, and simultaneously the 
Mexican infantry commenced a rapid and extended 
discharge upon our line from the left to McKee’s 
regiment. Our artillery belehed forth its thunders 
with tremendous effect, while the Kentuckians 
returned the fire of the Mexican infantry with great 
steadiness and success ; their field officers, McKee, 
Clay, and Fry, passing along their line, animating 
and encouraging the men by precept and example. 
The second Illinois regiment also received the ene- 
my’s fire with great firmness, and returned an 
ample equivalent. While the fierce conflict was 
going on the main body of Col. Hardin's regiment 
moved to the right of the Kentuckians, and the 
representatives of each state seemed to vie ‘vith 
each other in the honorable ambition of doing the 
best service for their country. Both regiments 
lantly sustained their positions and won unfading 
aurels. ‘The veterans of Austerlitz could not have 
exhibited more courage, coolness, and devotion. 

In the mean time the enemy's cavalry had been 
stealthily pursuing its way along the mountain, and, 
though our artillery had wrought great havoc 
among its numbers, the leading squadrons had passed 
the extreme points of danger, and were almost in 
position to attack us in rear. At this critical mo- 
ment the Indiana regiment turned upon its proper 
front and commenced an inglorious flight. 
efforts of Col. Bowles to bring it into position were 
vain, and over hills and ravines they pursued their 
shameful career to the great delight of the enemy, 
who rent the air with shouts of triumph. Several 
officers of General Taylor's staff immediately 
dashed off, to arrest, if possible, the retreating 
regiment, and restore it again to reputation and 
duty. Major Dix, of the pay department, formerly 
of the 7th infantry, was the first to reach the de- 
serters, and seizing the colors of the regiment, ap- 

aled to the men to know whether they had 

etermined to desert them. He was answered by 
three cheers, showing that though the men had 
little disposition to become heroes themselves, they 
were not unmindful of an act of distinguished gal- 
lantry on the part of another. 
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regiment immediately rallied around him, and was 
re-formed by the officers. Dix, in person, then led 
them towards the enemy until one of the men vol- 
unteered to take the flag. ‘The party returned to 
the field, and, though not in time to repair the dis 
aster which their flight had created, to retrieve, ina 
slight degree, the character of the state. While 
the day, however, by this disgraceful panic, was 
fast going against us, the artillery was advanced, 
its front extended, and different sections and pieces, 
under Sherman, Bragg, O'Brien, Thomas, Rey- 
nolds, Kilburn, French, and Bryan, were working 
such carnage in the ranks of the enemy as to make 
his columns roll to and fro like ships upon the bil- 
lows. His triumph at the Indiana retreat was but 
for a moment, and his shouts of joy were soon fol- 
lowed by groans of anguish and the shrieks of 
expiring hundreds. 

Washington’s battery on the right had now 
opened its fire and driven back a large party of lan- 
cers, advancing in that direction. Along the entire 
line the battle raged with great fury. ‘T'wenty-one 
thousand of the victims of Mexican oppression and 
the myrmidons of Mexican despotism were arrayed 
against five thousand Americans, sent forth to con- 
quer a peace. The discharges of the infantry fol- 
lowed each other more rapidly than the sounds of 
the Swiss bell-ringers in the fierce fervor of a 


finale, and the volleys of artillery reverberated 


through the mountains like the thunders of an 
Alpine storm. 

The myriads of Mexican cavalry still pressed for- 
ward on our left, and threatened a charge upon the 
Mississippi rifles, under Col. Davis, who had been 
ordered to support the Indiana regiment, and had 
succeeded in preserving a fragment of it in position. 
Col. Davis immediately threw his command into 
the form of a V, the opening towards the enemy, 
and awaited his advance. On. he came, dashing 
with all the speed of Mexican horses, but when he 
arrived at that point from which could be seen the 
whites of his eyes, both lines poured forth a sheet 
of lead that scattered him like chaff, felling many a 
gallant steed to the earth, and sending scores of 
riders to the sleep that knows no waking. 

While the dispersed Mexican cavalry were rally- 
ing, the 3d Indiana regiment, under Col. Lane, 
was ordered to join Col. Davis, supported by a con- 
siderable body of horse. About this time, from 
some unknown reason, our wagon train displayed 
its length along the Saltillo road, and offered a con- 
spicuous prize for the Mexican lancers, which they 
seemed not unwilling to appropriate. Fortunately, 
Lieut. Rucker, with a squadron of the Ist dragoons, 
(Capt. Steen having been previously wounded and 
Capt. Eustis confined to his bed by illness,) was 
present, and by order of Gen. Taylor dashed among 
them in a most brilliant style, dispersing them by 
his charge as effectually as the previous fire of the 
Mississippi riflemen. May's dragoons, with a 
squadron of Arkansas cavalry under Capt. Pike, 
and supported by a single piece of artillery under 
Lieut. Reynolds, now claimed their share in the 
discussion, and when the Mexicans had again 
assembled they had to encounter another shock 
from the two squadrons, besides a fierce fire of 
grape from Reynolds’ six-pounder. The lancers 
once more rallied, and, directing their course to- 
wards the Saltillo road, were met by the remainder 
of Col. Yell’s regiment and Marshall's Kentuck- 
ians, who drove them towards the mountains on 
the opposite side of the valley, where, from their 


A portion of the | appearance when last visible, it may be presumed, 
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they are still running. In this precipitate move- 
ment they were compelled to pass through a ran- 
cho, in which many of our valiant comrades had 
previously taken refuge, who, from this secure re- 
treat, opened quite an effective fire upon them. It 
is reported, moreover, that hundreds of the Arkansas 
cavalry were so well satisfied with the result of this 
single effort, that they deemed it unnecessary to 
make another, and accordingly kept on their wa 

to town, and there reported Gen. Taylor in full 
retreat. 

At this time the Mexican force was much divid- 
ed, and the fortunes of the day were with us. 
Santa Anna saw the crisis, and by craft and cun- 
ning sought to avert it. He sent a white flag to 
Gen. Taylor, desiring to know ‘* what he wanted.’’ 
This was at once believed to be a mere ruse to gain 
time and re-collect his men, but the American gen- 
eral thought fit to notice it, and Gen. Wool was 
deputed to meet the representative of Santa Anna, 
and to say to him that we ‘‘ wanted’’ peace. Be- 
fore the interview could be had, the Mexicans 
themselves reOpened their fires, thus adding treach- 
ery of the highest order to the other barbarian 

ractices which distinguish their mode of warfare. 
The flag, however, had accomplished the ends 
which its wily originator designed ; for though our 
troops could have effectually prevented the remain- 
der of his cavalry from joining the main body, it 
could only have been done by a fire, which, while 
the parley lasted, would have been an undoubted 
breach of faith. Although a portion of the lancers 
during this interim had regained their original 
i. a formidable number still remained behind. 
Jpon these the infantry opened a brisk fire, while 
Reynolds’ artillery, beautifully served, hailed the 
grape and canister upon them with terrible effect. 
he craft of Santa Anna had restored his cour- 
age, and with his reinforcement of cavalry he 
determined to charge our line. Under cover of 
their artillery, horse and foot advanced upon our 
batteries. These, from the smallness of our infan- 
try force, were but feebly supported, yet by the 
most brilliant and daring efforts nobly maintained 
their positions. Such was the rapidity of their 
transitions that officers and pieces seemed em- 
powered with ubiquity, and upon cavalry and in- 
fantry alike, wherever they appeared, they poured 
so destructive a fire as to silence the enemy’s artil- 
lery, compel his whole line to fall back, and soon 
to afsume a sort of sauve qui peut movement, indi- 
eating anything but victory. Again, our spirits 
rose. ‘The Mexicans appeared thoroughly routed ; 
and while their regiments and divisions were flying 
before us, nearly all our light troops were ordered 
forward, and followed them with a most deadly fire, 
mingled with shouts which rose above the roar of 
artillery. In this charge the first Illinois regiment 
and McKee’s Kentuckians were foremost. The 
pursuit was too hot, and, as it evinced too clearly 
our deficiency in numbers, the Mexicans, with a 
suddenness which was almost magical, rallied and 
returned upon us. They came in myriads, and for 
awhile the carnage was dreadful on both sides. 
We were but a handful to oppose the frightful 
masses which were hurled upon us, and could as 
easily have resisted an avalanche of thunderbolts. 
We were driven back, and the day seemed lost be- 
yond redemption. Victory, which a moment before 
appeared within our grasp, was suddenly torn from 
our standard. ‘There was but one hope, but that 
proved an anchor sure and steadfast. 
While our men were driven through the ravines, 





at the extremities of which a body of Mexican 
lancer’ were stationed te pounce upon them like 
tigers, Brent and Whiting , of Washington’s battery, 
gave them such a torrent of grape as to put them 
to flight, and thas saved the remnants of those 
brave regiments which had long borne the hottest 
rtion of the fight. On the other flank, while the 
Mexicans came rushing on like legions of fiends, 
the artillery was left unsupported, and capture by 
the enemy seemed inevitable; but Bragg and 
Thomas rose with the crisis, and eclipsed even the 
fame they won at Monterey, while Sherman, 
O’Brien, and Brian proved themselves worthy of 
the alliance. Every horse with O'Brien's battery 
was killed, and the enemy had advanced to within 
range of grape, sweeping all before him. But 
here his progress was arrested, and before the 
showers of iron hail which assailed him, squadrons 
and battalions fell like leaves in the blasts of 
autumn. The Mexicans were once more driven 
back with great joss, though taking with them the 
three pieces of artillery which were without horses. 
Thus thrice during the day, when all seemed lost 
but honor, did the artillery, by the ability with 
which it was maneuvred, roll back the tide of sue- 
cess from the enemy, and give such overwhelming 
destructiveness to its effect that the army was saved 
and the glory of the American arms maintained. 
* * * * a ° a o 
The battle had now raged with variable success 
for nearly ten hours, and, by a sort of mutual con- 
sent, after the last carnage wrought among the 
Mexicans by the artillery, both parties seemed wil- 
ling to pause upon the result. Night fell, and the 
American general, with his troops, slept upon the 
battle ground, prepared, if necessary, to resume 
operations on the morrow. But ere the sun rose 
again upon the scene the Mexicans had disappeared, 
leaving behind them only the hundreds of their dead 
and dying whose bones are to whiten their native 
hills, and whose moans of anguish were to excite in 
their enemies that compassion which can have no 
existence in the bosoms of their friends. 
Throughout the action Gen. Taylor was where 
the shots fell hottest and thickest, two of which 
passed through his clothes. He constantly evinced 
the greatest quickness of conception, fertility of re- 
source, and a cool, unerring judgment not to be 
baffled. General Wool was wherever his presence 
was required, stimulating the troops to activity and 
exertion. The operations of Gen. Lane were con- 
fined to his own brigade, and his efforts were 
worthy of better material for their application. 
Major Bliss bore himself with his usual gallantry, 
having his horse, as at Palo Alto, shot in the head. 
Mr. Crittenden, a son of the senator from Kentueky, 
was conspicuous in the field as volunteer aid to 
Gen. Taylor; and the medical director’s assistant 
surgeon, Hitchcock, could be sometimes seen where 
the balls fell fastest, binding up a wound or dressing 
a broken leg, with true professional zeal ; and anon 
galloping with the ardor of an amateur knight, con- 
veying orders to different commanders. 

n this, as in every case of arbitrament by the 
sword, the laurel is closely entwined with the cy- 
press, and the lustre of a brilliant victory is dark. 
ened by the blood at which it has been purchased. 
I am unable to state our loss, but it has been very 
severe, and proves the battle of Buena Vista to have 
been by far the most terrible conflict in which our 
troops Ate been engaged. Captain Lincoln, assist- 
ant adjutant general to Gen. Wool, fell early in the 
action, while proudly distinguished by his efforts to 
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bring the flying regiment back to their position, and 
with his last breath bore testimony against Indiana 
cowardice. Col. Yell was pierced by a lance while 
gallantly leading his regiment against the Mexican 
cavalry. The noble Hardin met his death glori- 
ously, while conducting the last terrible charge. 
Co!. McKee, after having gallantly sustained the 
honor of Kentucky throughout the action, fell in the 
foremost rank, and Lieutenant Colonel Clay was cut 
down at almost the same moment with Hardin and 
McKee, while giving his men the most brilliant ex- 
ample of noble daring and lofty chivalry. 

Others have fallen, but their names are not known 
to me, nor is it for me to pronounce the eulogy of 
those whose names I have recorded. Other and 
abler pens will do justice to the character and mem- 
ory of the illustrious dead, whose devotion to the 
republic they have written with their blood and 
sealed with their lives. Lincoln was a gallant offi- 
cer and accomplished gentleman, of pure heart and 

nerous impulses, and worthy of his revolutionary 
sot Yell was a warm friend and gallant man, 
quick to see the right, and ready to pursue it. Har- 
din was one of nature’s noblest spirits, a soldier 
tried and true, a rare union of the best qualities of 
the head and heart. McKee was wise in council 
and brave in the field, with a heart moved by the 
tenderest sympathies and most noble impulses. 
And what shall I say of Clay—the young, the 
brave, the chivalrous—foremost in the fight—the 
soul of every lofty sentiment ‘—devoted to his friends 
and generous to his enemies! He fell in the flower 
of his age and usefulness, and has left no worthier 
name behind him. If he was not the ‘ noblest 
Roman of them all,’’ few will deny that in him— 


‘* Were the elements 
So mixed, that Nature might stand up and say 
To all the world—rnis was A MAN.”’ 


But I cannot go on. Buena Vista. 





A variety of letters have been received in Wash- 
ington from the army, which were never intended 
for the public eye. Among these, we have been 
favored with the inspection of two from a fine offi- 
cer, as well as scholar; one written ‘rom the camp 
near Buena Vista, on the 28th February, the other 
from the camp removed to Agua Nueva, on the 
Ist of March. He states, that as soon as it was 
ascertained that Santa Anna was near our army 
with a large force, Gen. Taylor very prudently 
resolved to fall back and cover Saltillo. He had 
already discovered that several passes were open 
upon our rear Our troops had been led to think 
otherwise before they went there. Buena Vista, a 
very strong place, about five miles in advance of 
Saltillo, was occupied by most of the army under 
Gen. Wool. Gen. Taylor, with a small force, went 
into Saltillo to care for large stores there. The 
next morning it was reported that the enemy was 
full march upon Gen. Wool. Although there were 
from 1,500 to 1,800 horse then in sight of Saltillo, 
on the plain below, through which the road to Mon- 
terey runs, headquarters dashed off, leaving a small 
garrison, and a few pieces of artillery behind— 








The sun set upon a little skirmishing, and on the 
23rd upon a full battle at all points, which did not 
cease until about 4 Pp. Mm., when Santa Anna had 
been repulsed at all points. ‘The next morning, 
when a renewal of the engagement was expected, 
(all slept on the ground and on their arms,) our 
troops found the enemy had gone. Our troops 
continued their course to Encantada, five miles 
beyond, finding wounded and deserters all the way. 

Our loss has been great, as will be seen by the 
reports which have come in. Santa Anna was 
bold and persevering, and turned our left flank by 
the mountain paths with a large force, when all 
seemed to be lost. But the light artillery and the 
mounted men saved it. All this party was driven 
back. Our troops regarded the day then as our 
own. In the mean time, however, the enemy had 
succeeded in getting some heavy pieces—three or 
four times as heavy as ours—over a gully, which 
our troops had been led to believe was impassable. 
With this he poured such a destruction upon our 
troops and batteries as to sweep them off the 
plain. When the light artillery was ordered back 
again, with the dragoons to cover them, it seemed 
almost a desperate attempt. But they returned 
most manfully to the charge, and gave the advane- 
ing masses of the enemy such a series of vollies as 
scattered them in their turn. This was the last 
attack of the enemy of any seriousness, and was 
made about 4 p. m. After that the battle gradually 
died away, and the sun set in quiet. Of course, our 
troops could not pursue. 

Capt. Lincoln was killed—as gallant a soldier as 
ever fought. May made another fine charge, in 
conjunction with Col. Marshall, who is said to have 
distinguished himself also at the same time. The 
regulars were few, but did wonders. And most of 
the volunteers did wonders also. The Mississip- 
pians and Illinoisans stood up to the mark most gal- 
lantly, (as their losses will show.) 

The second letter is dated from Agua Nueva, 
redecupied by our troops—thus giving the best 
evidence that the enemy has been driven back. 
Our troops left that place on the 2ist. ‘The writer 
states, that as soon as they came in, understanding 
that the retreat was made with considerable disor- 
der, Gen. Taylor determined to push forward a 
strong party in pursuit; but it was found that all 
the animals were too much exhausted, particularly 
those of the batteries. Prisoners (exchanged) 
came in on the evening of the 28th of February, and 
reported Incarnacion to be the scene of much dis- 
order, and that a full retreat seemed to be going 
on. On the Ist March, a party started for that 
place in order to fish up the leavings. The writer 
says that Santa Anna pushed through from San 
Luis with few supplies, trusting no doubt that our 
stores would fall into his hands—but Buena Vista 
was our Thermopyle. No place could be better 
fitted for a battle. Oursmall force was there equal 
to the enemy’s large one. Still, he turned our 
flank by his better knowledge of the base of the 
mountains. At one time, he had some four or five 
thousand horse and foot in the rear of our left flank, 
and had all, or nearly all, our wagons within his 


enough for all the lancers in Mexico. Gen. Wool | grasp, that is, within striking distance. His cav- 
was found in position. In the course of the day | alry pounced upon them like a bird of prey. Indeed, 


Gen. Santa Anna sent in a summons asking Gen. 
Taylor to surrender, as he was surrounded by *‘ more 
than 20,000 Mexicans’’—Santa Anna's own words. 


Gen. ‘Taylor answered that numbers were a matter | 
of indifference to him; that he had come there to | 
fight, and he should do it, if 50,000 attacked him. 


| the day was marked by great vicissitudes. The 


mounted men saved the train by gallant charges ; 
the light artillery did the rest, sustained by some 
regiments of volunteers that fought as well as troops 
could fight. Col. Davis’ regiment, and the regi- 
ments of Col. Bissell, Hardin, and McKee, were 
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conspicuous for efficiency. The first colonel was 
severely wounded ; the two last, as well as Lieut. 
Col. Clay, fell at the head of their troops in the 
front of the battle. Captain Washington's battery 
held the main pass throughout the day, rather, 
a part of his pieces; a section, under O’Brien, 
being on the plain above, acting in conjunction with 
Bragg’s and Sherman's batteries. This light ar- 
tillery played a noble part. It was always in the 
front, and sometimes almost alone. The enemy 
greatly beat us in weight of metal, (our heav 

pieces, under Capt. Prentiss, did not come up until 
the day after the battle,) but we beat them in mo- 
bility, in celerity, and in rapidity of firing. Santa 
Anna’s army was fitted for a sudden movement, 
and for a coup de main. He had not supplies for 
anything more. His whole force was at or beyond 
Incarnacion, the morning of the 2lst. Before noon, 
the 22d, it was all, or nearly all, in our front at 
Buena Vista, a distance of full fifty miles. The 
evening of the 22d, which was a bright and calm 
evening, presented one of the most imposing spec- 
tacles ever beheld. Skirmishing was going on the 
mountains, about a mile anda half distant, when 
Gen. T’. with all his suit, (probably fifty or more 
persons,) was on the high plain, between the road 
and those mountains, reconnoitering the grounds, 
and observing the enemy. From one point of 
view, our troops had his camp under their eye, 
and saw his whole command paraded, forming 
many lines of foot and horse, all apparently in good 
order. As it was the hour of retreat, their music 
struck up, and was distinctly heard, consisting 
mostly of such instruments (horns, for instance) as 
sound afar. ‘Their cavalry, particularly their lan- 
cers, have a showy dress. One or more regiments 
have yellow cloaks, which, whether worn on the 
shoulders, or thrown over the saddle, make a con- 
spicuous appearance. Colonel Yell was killed by 
a lance wound ; nearly all the dead, wounded, and 
prisoners, were in uniform. In this respect they 
beat our army, if not in others. Our volunteers 
generally were dressed like farmers.— Union. 


THE HERO OF 





Tue Hero or Buena Vista.—Great emergen- 
cies, it is said, produce great men. If they do not 
produce them, they at least bring them to light. So 
it has been in the unhappy war between us and a 
sistér republic. A man of simple and unostenta- 
tious habits—who, though possessing great wealth, 
chose to follow the profession of arms, and was 
satisfied with the common routine of military life, 
never thrusting himself into notice, but simply 
doing his duty in a quiet way—is by the force of 
circumstances brought prominently before the pub- 
lic, and is found to possess the highest military 
talents, and every other quality which men are ac- 
customed to admire. 

In early life, and in a humble rank, he success- 
fully defended a western fort against a superior 
force of the enemy. His modest despatch recording 
the defence had almost faded from remembrance. 

Ata later period a brilliant victory was won by 
him in the Florida war, and even with that we had 
almost ceased to be conversant. There was no 
crisis of public affairs, or essential risk of the na- 
tional honor, to make these events of historical or 
political importance. In comparative retirement, or 
at most in the command of distant posts, the un- 
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affected though successful commander away 
years of obscurity. We cannot tell whether this 
was congenial to his feclings or not ; but be this as 
it may, he knew how “ to bide his time,’’ and the 
want of such knowledge destroys the prospects and 
usefulness of many a really great man. 

How many of our most gifted public servants, 
impatient of delay, have endeavored to control des- 
tiny itself and create the events upon which their 
advancement depended. How many bright spirits 
have thus been shrouded in darkness before they 
have reached even a mid-day career. 

General Taylor, fortunate in his philosophy or 
his temperament, permitted events to take their 
course—tranquil in retirement, and calm even when 
forgotten. 

But all at once he develops the qualities of a 
great general. In the most critical situations his 
judgment foresees what his valor wins. No matter 
what may be the difficulties around him, he meets 
and overcomes them all. In strategy, as well as 
hand to hand, he evinces superior skill, and when 
the nation almost gives him up for lost, again and 
again he sends back to it the intelligence that he 
has conquered. 

In no page of our history do we find recorded 
four such hard-fought battles, fought at such fearful 
odds, as these, which have placed such laurels on 
the brow of General Taylor, and the brave troops 
under his command. ‘The country is astonished to 
find it possesses such a man!—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. 





Tue despatches, character, and conduct of Gen- 
eral ‘Taylor, are thus spoken of by the Courrier des 
Etats Unis :—‘* The despatches of General Taylor 
bear the same impress of modesty and simplicity, 
which heretofore have marked all the acts and 
words of this general. The answer made by him 
to Santa Anna’s summons to surrender at discre- 
tion, is worthy of a place in the military annals of 
all people, as a model of grandeur and courtesy. 
These three lines, so simple, so polite, should suf- 
fice to render illustrious the whole life of him who 
wrote them. This sublime humility is much finer, 
much grander than a parody of a saying, ‘ The 
guard dies, and does not surrender,’ as was the 
report of the first statements after the battle.” 

After repeating the anecdotes of General Tay- 
ler’s personal behavior, his careless self-exposure 
during the fight, the interest with which he 
watched and finally cheered the success of the 
Kentucky regiment,- his humanity in seeking to 
spare the detachment of Mexicans separated from 
the main body, and finally, his sending back the 
two foreign deserters from our armies, instead of 
hanging them up as by the laws of war he might 
have done,—referring especially to this last inci- 
dent, the Courrier exclaims: ‘* Magnificent con- 
tempt! magnificent clemency! These traits and 
a thousand others throw such a charm, and so 
much of poetry over a character where goodness is 
allied to heroic firmness, and where the warrior is 
cut out of the granite of the man of worth, that the 
popularity of the victor of Buena Vista has become 
so immense that he will be elected President by 
acclamation, if no untoward accident shall befall to 
change the current of universal sympathy now 
flowing on all sides towards him, 
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OBITUARY—LIBERIA. 


OBITUARY. | 


Mr. Wituram Tipp, the barrister, and author of 
the celebrated law book known as “ Tidd’s Practice,” 
died on Monday. He was called to the bar in 1813, 
but had previously practised as a special pleader for | 
upwards of thirty years. Many of his pupils have | 
attained the highest posts in the profession of the law, 
and at the head of them rank three chancellors— 
Lords Lyndhurst, Cottenham, and Campbell—and the 
present Lord Chief Justice of England. From the 
great age at which he died, (eighty-six,) we presume 
that Mr. Tidd must have been the “ father of the pro- 
fession.” 


Deata or Mr. Enwarp Sovrney, BroTuer oF THE 
tate Port Lacreate.—This gentleman, well known 
in the dramatic world as an actor in the provinces, 
expired at his lodgings in Lambeth, on the 6th, at 
the age of fifty-nine. The deceased gentleman was 
highly educated, but not at all qualified for the pro- 
fession of an actor, and, consequently, underwent a 
jarge share of the privations attendant on the life of 
a country comedian. His declining health had for 
several years prevented managers from employing 
him, and he obtained a precarious existence as a 
teacher of languages. Amid the struggles of his last 
ten years he served as a volunteer in the Spanish 
Legion, under General Lacy Evans, and received 
some wounds, with the usual recompense given to 
the followers of that chief. 


Masor-Generat Sir James Witson, K. C. B., who 
died a few days ago at Bath, saw some brilliant ser- 
vice during his career. In 1800 he accompanied the 
expedition to the Ferrol, and in 1801 he went to 
Egypt, where he was present in all the actions of the 
latter campaign, including those of the 8th, 13th, and 
2ist of March. His next services were in Spain, 
under Sir John Moore, particularly during the opera- 
tions in Leon. In 1809 he accompanied the 48th, 
then forming part of the Dake of Wellington’s divis- 
ion, to the Peninsula, and was present at the bat- 
tles of Talavera, and Busaco, lines of Torres Vedras, 
and subsequent advance. He commanded the same 
regiment at Albuera, after the death of Lieut. Colonel 
Duckworth, and received two sabre wounds. He 
again commanded at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajos, at both places rendering most conspic- 
uous service. He next commanded the battalion in 
the alvance to the Douro, retreat to Castrajon, and 
in the battle of Salamanca, where he succeeded to the 





command of the fusilier brigade. At the battle of | 
Vittoria, and during the operations in the Pyrenees, he | 
commanded a battalion; on the 28th of July he| 
received two severe wounds from musket balls near | 
Pampeluna. During the advance to the Garonne, in | 
1814, he again commanded the 48th foot, and was | 
present at the battle of Toulouse, where he was again 
wounded. 


Mr. Suaron Turner.—Mr. Sharon Turner, the | 
author of “The History of the Anglo-Saxons,” died | 
on Saturday the 13th inst., at the advanced age of 
79. He had been ailing from the infirmities incident | 
to old age; and had altogether abstained from ani- | 
mal food for several years. His end was easy. He | 
retired to bed about ten on Friday night—dozed | 
quietly away—and expired, with a faint sigh, a few | 
hours after. | 

Mr. Turner had been long before the public as an | 
author ;—the first volume of his “History of the 
Anglo-Saxons” having appeared in 1799—and his | 
latest work (“Richard IIL,” a poem) in 1845. His | 
“History of the Anglo-Saxons” was followed by a| 
“History of England during the Middle Ages from | 
the Norman Conquest to the end of Henry the Eighth’s | 
reign ;” and at a subsequent period by a continua- | 
tion of the same History from the Accession of | 
Edward VI. to the death of Elizabeth. His other | 


contributions to our literature consist of “ The Sacred | 
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History of the World attempted to be philosophically 
considered,” written in a series of letters to his son 
—a work of no great authority, but popular because 
of its subject ; anda volume, published anonymously, 
entitled “Sacred Meditations.”’ His best work, and 
the one by which he will live, is his three volumes 
of Anglo-Saxon history. Mr. Turner was the first 
to refer to Anglo-Saxon MSS. fur Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory—and the first in this country who gave an 
impulse to Anglo-Saxon studies. His style is full of 
detestable Gibbonisms; but his matter 1s good, and 
he is mentioned with great respect by many of our 
distinguished writers—by Scout, Southey, and Hal- 
lain. 

Mr. Turner was a solicitor in Red Lion-square, 
and an early contributor to the Quarterly Review. 
He enjoyed a pension of 200/. a year from the crown, 
on account of his Anglo-Saxon acquirements: and 
will be long remembered by his friends as a blame- 
less, simple-minded man—and by the public as one 
who has done good service in rendering English His- 
tory full, particular and trustworthy. 


From the Nationa! Intelligencer. 
CoLonizaTion Rooms, 
Washington, March 24, 1847. 

Messrs. Epitors: | have just received some infor- 
mation relative to affairs in Liberia, which will inter- 
est many of your readers. It is contained in a letter 
from an officer in the United States navy, now on 
board the frigate United States, who is the author of 
the “ Journal of an Officer’s Cruises.” The letter is 
dated at Monrovia, December 12, 1846. and came by 
way of England. It is much later intelligence than 
we have before received. I hand you the following 
extracts : 

“ This colony seems to be in as good a condition as 
usual. We have a rumor that England and France 
have agreed to withdraw most of their cruisers, and 
adopt a system of general colonization of the coast. 
An English sloop-of-war, the Favorite, Captain Mur- 
ray, is now here. Captain M. has called upon Gov. 
Roberts to know the present relations of the colony 
to America, and to the parent society ; also, to know 
if the colony will make a commercial treaty with Eng- 
land, in case of its declaring its independence ; and, 
finally, to ask an exact description of the territory 
now owned or claimed by the colony on this coast. 
You will perceive that these are important inquiries. 
Gov. R. will not do anything rashly, and Com. Read 
will do whatever is required for the interests of 
American commerce on this coast. 

“If the goods for the purchase of territory are not 
now on their way hither, they should be hastened as 
much as possible. If England or France obtain any 
territory between this and Cape Palmas, the continu- 
ity of territory will be destroyed, and those powers 
will not give up an inch without such commercial 
advantages as the colony will not like to grant. 

“ Probably one of our vessels of war will remain 
here as long as it can be of any service.” 

I may here remark that we sent, in the early part 
of last December, a large and well-selected supply of 
goods for the purchase of territory. It is therefore 
probable that before this time the colony has secured 
all the points along the coast which can at present be 
obtained. 

It will be seen that England is awake to the advan- 
tages of the commerce of Liberia. Would that we 


could say as much of our own country! 


Yours, very truly, W. McLAIN. 








We perceive from the newspapers that the South- 
Eastern Railway Company have established their 


| confidence in the practicability of the submarine tel- 
egraph, by making preparations to lay down a line 


between Folkstone and Boulogne' 















































Russia in Germany.—There never was a pe- 
riod when the condition of the European system 
was more problematic. All the great states are 
evidently acting on principles of separation. The 
bond which united them thirty years ago—the treaty 
of Vieuna—that most memorable and powerful con- 
nection since the treaty of Westphalia, is now vir- 
tually torn asunder, and new shapes of imperial and 
royal interests are in the act of formation. Russia 
has just made a vast advance in territorial power. 
She is now a German sovereignty, and the diadem 
which threw its lustre, or its terrors, to the wall of 
China, and the ramparts of Constantinople, now 
gleams ominously over the confines of Prussia and 
the provinces of the Danube. With what feelings 
the Austrian or the Prussian may contemplate this 
rising phenomenon in their skies, all can imagine, 
who know that Russia has never lost a foot of ter- 
ritory during the three centuries since her name first 
echoed in the European ear; that her march has 
been as resistless as that of a mighty inundation ; 
and that, like the Assyrian king of old, even her 
dreams present before her a perpetual image of 
gigantic supremacy. 

ussia may spare our alarms, or suppress her 
own hopes, in the moderation of diplomatic inter- 
course. But there is not at this hour a Russian 
statesman, a Russian officer, or even a Russian 
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peasant, who does not profess his full conviction that 
the Czar is destined, sooner or later, to be the lord 
of living mankind, 

At this moment every thought, fear, and feeling 
of the continental cabinets converges upon the Rus- 
sian throne, as if from that throne shall come the 
first thunders of the tempest which is to change the 
face of the world.—Britannia, 30 Jan. 





Sanpwicn Istanps.—In his last annual report, the 
Minister of Foreign Relations, after alluding to the 
progress made at the Sandwich Islands, in various 
respects, closes with the following tribute—“ I would 
be unjust, were I not to ascribe by far the greatest 
share in the improvements, and especially in the gen- 
eral diffusion of education and the amelioration of 
morals, under God, to the incessant labors and the 
example of the Christian missionaries for the last 
quarter of a century. During that period, the ad- 
vancement of the Sandwich Islanders has exceeded 
anything recorded in ancient or modern history, of 
any people starting from a similar point.” 


Omnisus Joxe.—It is told of Charles Lamb, that 
one afternoon having taken a seat in a crowded om- 
nibus, a stout gentleman subsequently looked in and 
politely asked, “All full inside?”’ “I don’t know 
how it may be with the other passengers,” answered 
Lamb, “ but that last piece of oyster-pie did the busi- 





ness for me.” 
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